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PEN your doors, O ancient Wood, 
From Care and all her vexing brood 

To you I fly, and sore forspent 

I yield me now to your intent, 

O take me in and grant me boon 

To lay aside my staff and shoon. 

From worldly soilure wash me clean 

And house me in your bostel green! 


Fling wide your doors, O friendly Wood! 
And bid me welcome to your good, 
Spread forth on hospitable board 

The cheer your centuries have stored, 
Give me to drink the healing balm 

Of your profound, primeval calm, 

Plenish my soul, arm and sustain, 

My faltering will and wearied brain! 


Open your doors, O dreaming Wood, 

I fain would take your mind and mood 
Till Nature's unnamed song | bear, 
Sie croons when there is no one near. 
Beneath your roof O let me dream 

Till on my sight such visions gleam 
As jocund Nymph and Faun beheld 

In primal, golden days of eid! 


Written for The Congregationalist by 
ZITELLA COCKE 
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Messages from Friends of Fifty 


Years 


The suggestive ‘‘Waymark” in The Con- 
gregationalist of May 11 came as a welcome 
reminder of its golden anniversary, as also of 
its journalistic ancestry and record as the old- 
est religious newspaper in America, and 
which for nearly fourscore and ten years has 
not ceased to cheer and brighten my life. 
My father deemed it a privilege to be enrolled 
among the patrons of the Boston Recorder 
from its commencement in 1816, and when The 
Congregationalist entered upon its own inde- 
pendent career, though still practically a con- 
tinuation of the Recorder, I have esteemed it 
both a pleasure and privilege to continue the 
paper, which I have learned to love more and 
more, and which through all the changes of 
these many years has ever proved an inspira- 
tion to practical Christianity and to a higher 
exemplification of spiritual life. 

West Newton. Juutius L, CLARKE. 


“*T consider the weekly reading of The Con- 
gregationalist a liberal education,’ was one 
of my mother’s terse remarks when ninety- 
four years of age. My husband and the Re- 
corder were both born in 1816. From twenty- 
one years of age to that of eighty, it was his 
regular visitor and companion. Since his 
death it is still a welcome guest at the home- 
stead, and furnishes rich entertainment and 
instruction for many Sabbath hours. 

Boston. MARY TYLER RICHARDSON, 


I went to Boston to live in the spring of 
1843, was a member of Park Street Church. 
About 1845 I subscribed for a paper that 
was merged into The Congregationalist. I 
have taken and read that ever since. It has 
been a source of great pleasure and profit for 
all these years, and it has expressed my sen- 
timents on nearly every subject. 

Troy, N. Y. JAMES BEADLE. 





Education 


—— Mr. T. W. Larimie, an honored citizen 
of Beloit, has presented two valuable busi- 
ness blocks to the college. Professor Whit- 
ney takes a year’s vacation abroad. 

— Two beautiful new buildings have just 
been dedicated at Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Hilton Hall, a residence hall accommodating 
eighty-five students, and the Merrill Memorial 
Hall, containing classrooms, laboratories and 
museums. The architecture is modified Eng- 
lish Gothic. The well-shaded campus of ten 
acres adjoins an equal tract of woodland, 
while from the windows can be seen Lake 
Michigan stretching away tothe horizon. At 
the exercises of dedication, which occurred on 
June 14, the address was made by Pres. Charles 
K. Adams of the University of Wisconsin; 
the prayer of dedication was made by Pres. 
E. D. Eaton of Beloit College. This year is 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
Milwaukee College and it could not be more 
fitly commemorated than by the dedication of 
these two beautiful buildings. The college has 
made rapid progress the last four years, dur- 
ing the presidency of Miss Ellen C. Sabin. 





Christian Work and Workers 


Sunday school interests in Massachusetts 
have the promise of a strong uplift in the an- 
nual convention of the State Association, which 
is to be held in Tremont Temple, Boston, Nov. 
14-16. Among the speakers already secured 
are Prof. H. M. Hamill, Marion Lawrence, 
Dr. John Potts, chairman of the International 
Lesson Committee, Dr. A. F. Schauffler and 
D.S. Cadman of New Y ak The dates should 
be reserved. 

Miss M. C. Collins of Fort Yates, N. D., 
is spending a few weeks in the East in the 
interests of the work among the Indians, to 
which she has devoted her life. Her wonder- 
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ful work among the Dakota Indians is so well 
known that all interested in these prairie 
people will desire to hear her. She can be 
reached through the Boston or New York 
office of the American Missionary Association, 
and will beglad to tell the story of the Indians 
and their needs and progress. 





Credential cards for delegates to the Interna- 
tional Couneil have been sent this week to the 
State secretaries, and delegates should receive 
them at once. If they fail to do so, they should 
look to their State secretaries. 





Is My BLoop PURK ?—This is ac uestion of vast im- 
poemape to all who wish to be well. If your blood is 
mpure you cannot expect good health, unless you begin 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilia at once This 8 great medi- 
cine makes the blood pure and puts the system in good 
health, cures spring humors and that tired feeling. 





Hoop’s PILLS cure nausea, sick headache, biliousness 
and all liver ills. Price 25 cents. 











Cc 


LEATHER. 


Our weekly marret Jetter, now 
rea‘ty for del'very, is devoted to the 
Financial Situation, the Coppers, 
U. 8. Oil, Leather. Rock Island, 
Atchison avd Burlington. A copy 
will be mailed upon application and 
we respectfully solicit a share of 


your patronage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 
ADVANCES made on collateral. 
NEW YORK a BOSTON 
STOCKS bought and sold on commission 
for cash, or carried on margin. 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 
DESPATCHES from the leading 


Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 


& BOSTON. Cc 
HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


State, Country & City indebtedness. Large and 
small amounts paying 6 to 8% interest. Inquiry 
solicited. First class references. 


W. H. EMERSON, 31 Equitable Building, Boston. 


DEFAULTED BONDS 


Alexander Co, Ill. Cairo City, Ii. 
Hamilton Co, im. Pulaski Co., Il. 
Perry Co., Ill. Saline (o., Ill. 
White Co., Lil. Shawneetown City, Hil. 

Parties holding any of the above bonds are requested 
to communicate with the 

Boston Defaulted Securities Company, 
53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Defaulted Bonds and other Securities Investigated 

and Collected. 
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Railroads and Excursions 


Perfect 
Traveling. 


The kind that enables you to arrive 
at your journey’s end with afeel- 4 
ing of undisturbed enjoyment; a & 
trip on which you can sleep well, 
dine well, be comfortable and receive 
courteous treatment; a journey of © 
pleasant recollections. 
Perfect Traveling. The kind 
5 provided by the Lake Shore & ¢ 
Michigan Southern Ry., between 
2 Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New € 
5 York, Boston. A copy of ‘‘ Book of é 
5 Trains” sent free to any address by 
S) 
24 
> 
2 

















A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. € 
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CALIFORNIA 


is reached quickly and com- 


fortably by 


TheOverland Limited 


* of the Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line, leav- 
ing Chicago every day at 
6.30 p. m., reaching California 
in 3 days. 

The Pacific Express leaves 
Chicago every night at 10.30. 
No change of cars, choice 

of route returning and long 
time limit on tickets. For 
particulars ask your nearest 


ticket agent or address 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


Principal Agencies: 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
461 Broadway 368 Washington St. 193 Clark St. 
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ROUND WORLD, ORIENT 
CRUISE, Etc. Party leaves Oct. 17, round world; Feb. 1 
grand $400 Mediterranean rine, the — and most 
attractive trip pears the U.S xt yea 

F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, ‘New York City. 























THE TRACK OF THE GREAT NORTHERN IS THE TRACK OF EMPIRE. | 








toute with experienced travelers. 
Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul. 





UNRIVALED MOUNTAIN SCENERY. The sky-piercing Cascade Mountains, 

the glorics of Tumwater and Kootenai Canyons, and the majestic Rockies, in sight 
by daylight from the car windows of the GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. Side © 
trips to Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, the famous Kootenai country, lovely Lake Chelan, 
glacier-girt Lake McDonald, and other trips varied and inexpensive. 

Great Northern trains have latest improved vestibules, palace and tourist 
sleeping-cars, dining-cars (meals a la carte), luxurious buffet-smoking-library cars, 
with buffet, bathroom, barber, newspapers, magazines, ctc., ctc. This is the favorite 
Illustrated information from F. 1. WHITNEY, 


(Mention this paper.) 











one «¥¢3 Dr ISAACTHOMPSON) EYE WATER 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE ME - 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Liver Complaints cured by BEECHAM’s PILLS. 


EVERY baby sbould have rosy cheeks, firm flesb, 
and a smooth, clear skin. Mellin’s Food will give 
him al! of these. 


AN IMPORTANT DIFFERENCE.—There are two 
kinds of willow furniture in this city—the kind 
brought out by the Paine Furniture Company this 
season and the old-fashioned kind. The old fasb- 
ioned willow is sold at the usual prices and in un- 
improved patterns and shapes. The Paine Fur- 
niture Company, however, have taken this same 
willow and worked it up in countless new and novel 
forms, and th3 exhibit at their warerooms is one of 
the summer sights of the city this week. We urge 
our readers to see it. 


A PopuULous SUMMER CiTY.—Not far distant 
from the city of Portland, on one of the finest beach 
locations on the New England coast, is the famed 
camp meeting site, Old Orchard, and it is here that 
during the summer thousands enjoy themselves. 
The groves in which the camp mectings are held 
are beautiful and fine abiding places, and there is 
never & time when things are not booming. The 
beach frontage is not surpassed anywhere. The 
hotels are models of comfort and convenience. 
The great ocean pier is a source of much delight, 
and the meetings are always presided over and 
attended by persons of influence and learning. 
4)ne of the most popular services this season is the 
People’s Convocation, which will be in session July 
24-30, inclusive, and for which the Boston & Maine 
Railroad has made reduced rates from many of its 
stations, Inquire of your nearest ticket agent 
about it. 


CURIOUS BITS IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS.— 
You may travel this country over, but there is no 
section more interesting in every sense of the word 
than is the White Mountain region of New Hamp- 
shire. Every resort within its confines has its own 
particular wonders or scenic attractions, many of 
them being strange yet decidedly interesting natu- 
ra! formations. Take, for instance, Elephant’s 
Head in Crawford’s Notch—the rock deposits form- 
ing the trunk, head, eye and ear of a gigantic ele- 
phant which can be seen for a great distance. 
Then there is, in the Franconia region, that most 
widely known formation, the Profile or Old Man of 
the Mountain,. which stands guard over Profile 
Lake ; and not far distant is the great Cannon Rock 
surmounting the mountain of thatname. Down at 
North Conway is the oddity, White Horse Ledge, 
and thus you will find in every locality some marked 
peculiarity that is wonderfully interesting. Mount 
Pleasant and Fabyans are in the very heart of the 
mountain region, and a short journey in various 
directions will bring the tourist to Crawford, Jef- 
ferson, Jackson, Bartlett, Sugar Hill, Bethlehem, 
Maplewood, Twin Mountain, Profile House, Little- 
ton or Mount Washington, and the view of the 
Presidential Range from hereabouts is exceptional. 
Every one visiting the mountain regions should 
plan to visit the summit of Mount Washington, for 
besides the ride to the top of the mountain, which 
is a most sensational experience, there is a contin- 
uously changiog outlook in every direction. Port- 
land and Old Ocean are often seen on a clear day, 
while between lay those gems of lakes, Ossipee, 
Sebago, Moosehead and many of smaller size 
sparkling like bits of shining silver. In other direc- 
tions the eye catches glimpses of Berlin, of Maple- 
wood and of the mountain peaks for miles around. 
When on the summit you are by no means confined 
to the platform surrounding the hotel, for there are 
& score of places within easy distance worthy of 
visit. Among them is the Lake of the Clonds, a 
goodly-sized sheet of water which is ever clear and 
cold. Then there is the great chasm known as the 
Gulf of Mexico, and in tbe Alpine Gardens grows a 
variety of mountain plants and flowers which for 
rarity and beauty would be hard to equal; but the 
most wonderful place of allis Tuckerman’s Ravine. 
Here the snow lies a hundred feet deep, and 
through it, cut by the waters coursing down the 
mountain side, is a series of beautiful arches, the 
Spans being of suffiicient size to admit a team, 
could one but reach them. The descent to the 
ravine is a most perilous one and only the most ex- 
perienced mountain climbers ever attempt to visit 
it. The hotels of the mountains are models of con- 
venience and magnificence, and all visiting the 
region are assured a pleasant, healthful and profit- 
able sojourn. You, of course, want to know all 
about the mountains, so send a two-cent stamp to 
dieneral Passenger Department, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston, for the book Mountain Pointers, 
and with it you will get an excursion book, both of 
which are replete with information of value to 
tonrists; and for six cents in stamps will be sent a 
collection of beautiful half-tones entitled Mountains 
of New England. 
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FOR ALL RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 


CHURCH HYMNS +” Sones’ 
Os, Oe seta pees trear hase 
A 32 page pamphlet of above, loaned to Conventions. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
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SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
Ivy PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
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of expiration on the address label. If a special receipt 
is wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 
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must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
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DISCONTINUANCES.—I1n accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 

there is a ific order to stop. In connection 

ler all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents agate line each in- 
portion, 14 lines to the inch, 11¥4:nches umn. 


Ratbone nome Sioa weapereds 80 cents 
line, each tasertion, net. ” 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 





BELL WANTED. Wanted to purchase a second- 
hand church bell which purchaser will give to a needy 
church in a country district. Please seud description 
and give lowest price for same. Address 

E. K. WARREN, Three Oaks, Mich. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Wanted at once, home by adoption for fine boy, four 
months old, of excellent parentage. Address Box E, 
he Congregationalist, Boston. 


Private Tutor, with two years’ experience, desires 
@ position in or around Boston, Terms reasonable. 
Most satisfactory references furnished. Address J. B., 
care of The Congregationalist. 


Companion for Foreign Trip. Well-educated 
young man waats one or two companions for two 
months’ trip abroad. Sali middle August. Itinerary 
to suit. References exchanged. Address W. H. G., 
care of The Congregationalist. 








Religious Notices 


Religt and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








N. E. SABBATH PROT. LEAGUE, 28 School St., Boston. 


Boston AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MOALL A880. 
Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The Chariesgate, Boston. 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman College should be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox, 556 Massachusetts Ave., Bos- 
ton, ., or to the President, Rev. Stephen B. L. Pen- 
rosé, Walla Walla, Wash. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIBTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and soc dition of Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin vessels ; 
Bie Boat the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend and 


e . 
ontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWBLL, President. 

Rev. W. C. STITT. Secretary. 

W. C. STURGES, rer. 











Educational 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT 0. Fisk & Co, 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 








h hool f: ws 





R let 


& ,and ; 
aivises parents about schools. Ww. UO. PRATT, Manager. 








THEOLOGICAL 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


67th year opens Sept.19. Strong Courses with Special 
Advantages n the College and conservatory of Music. 
Prof. I. BOSWORTH, Sec’y, Oberlin, Ohio. 





CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Removes to Berkeley, seat of University of Califor- 
nia, among the foremost of our Universities, to avail 
itself of the advantages there. Curriculum remod- 
eled to present day demands. Advanced Semitics. 
Seminar in every department. Teaching positive 
and constructive. pecial facilities in History, 
Apologetics mooelegy and Practical Work. Opens 
fugue 22. 1899. Address President J. K. MOLEAN, 

and, Cal. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New HAMPSHIRE, WEST LEBANON. 


New Hampshire Military Academy 


erepenee for Government Academies and Colleges. 
Full Commercial Course. 
Masor B. F. Hyatt, A. M., Principal. 


New HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 

Meriden, N. H. New Buildings. Increased 
facilities. Delightful surroundings. Four years’ 
courses of study. Young men and women fitted 
for the best colleges, Eiocution, Physical Training, 
Music. Students of limited means received on the 
“+ g100 a year plan.” Fall term begins Sept. 13, 1899. 
Send for catalogue. 

. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., Principal. 
Rev. F. E. CLARK, D. D., Pres. Board of Trustees. 











NEw HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 





+ Ol o treparatury, wusic, Art, 
iecation, 12 Teachers. #200 a ear. Upens t. 5. 
Send for catalogue to Gzo. L. PLinr Tow, A. Me Prin, 
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Educational 


Educational 


Educational 





MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CONNECTICUT 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN (NEWTON). 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL For GIRLS. 
Preparation for any college. Special courses. 
Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Waban (Newton), Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. Eyepares for any col- 
lege or scient:fic school. Individual a 
137th year begins Sept. 13, 1899. PERLEY L. HORN 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


MONSON ACADEMY, 
Monson, Mass. 96th year. Fits for all Comeene 
and Scientific Schools. Three courses. Nine teach 
Address JAMES F. BUTTERWORTH, A. B., Principal, 





MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON, 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 
Gro Ma Boys’ Sc hool. Founded 1793. 
Fits | for all Colle ges and Technical Schools. Terms 
Address, H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN, 


WABAN SCHOOL. hermes and healthful loca- 


erienced instruct- 
ors. Cultured home me lassical and scien- 
tific courses. Convenient for day pupils from Buston 
and suburbs. Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY, Waban, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
SCHOOL FOR BOY 


Ss. 

We | { es : ey * = ed year. Fits for college. 

#500. Boys under 

twelve $350. Responsible onan Careful atten- 

tion given to good morals and to Rhy. sical development. 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEM Fer Young Ladies, 


Andover, Mass. 
The 71st year opens Sept. 14. Three Seminary Courses 
and a College Fitting Course. Twenty acres Jawn and 
‘ove. Four new $1 scholarships. Annual expenses 
Address, Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY aowed"schsot tor both 


sexes. Located among the hills of Northern Mass. 
Certificate admits to best colleges. New buildings, large 
mnasium. Modern labcratories. Excellent advan- 
esinmusic. $200 a year. H.8.COWKLL, A. M., Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
Library. Physical, chemical, biological laboratories, 
gymnasium, etc. New athletic field with 14 mile 
track. Opens pest. 1899. JoserH H. SAWYER, 
M.A., Principal, thampton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR SIX GIRLS, 
HYDE PARK, MA&8S., Suburb of Boston. 
3d year begins Sept. 25,1899. for circulars address 
MRS. SAMUEL A. FOSTER, 17 Pleasant Street. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars, 
address SAMUEL C. BENNETT, DEan. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute, “'srass" 


Courses of study in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical 
Engineering and Chemistry. 195-p: Catalogue, show- 
ing ag ments secure< ‘by yftaduates, mailed free. 
Evpenses low. 32d year. J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BAPTIST HOSPITAL, **SoSfor™’ 


There is an opportunity for three or four young women 
to take the training in a small hospital. ey — be 
refined and well educated. Desirable ages 22 to 30. 
Address Miss E. A. ANDERSON, Supt. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Equal Extvionse for Men and Women. Allowance 
for service in Hospital and Py. 20th year 
opens Sept. 19. AUGUS1US8 P. CLARKE, A. M.,M.D., 
Dean. Shawmut Ave., near Massachusetts Ave. 
Send for Catalogue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY yotwa Women. 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 17th year opens Sep’ t. 
20, 1899. Terms $350 per year. Academic, Coll < 
Preparatory and Special courses. Art, Music and 
cution. ell-e vanes Ray 4! and Laboratories, fine 
Gymnasium. 188 SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 





MASSACBUSETTS, SPRINGFIELD. 


A NORMAL COLLECE 
For Training Religious Teachers—men and 
women. Special preparation for Bible School, Primary, 
Normal and Field Superintendents, Pastors’ Assistants, 


Officers in Charitable and Reformatory Institutions, 


City, Home and Foreign Missionaries. Regular course 

two years. Third year for post-graduate work. Shorter 
courses of one year or one term for those unable to 
enter the preceding. Catalogue on application. BIBLE 
NORMAL COLLEGE, Springfield Mass. Rev. PHILIP 
8. Moxom, D. D., President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School 


FOR GIRLS. Academic and Elective Courses. Col- 
lege Preparatory. The Misses GILMAN, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
‘MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Pleasant home. Exeellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motheriess girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. orcester, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR CIRLS 
Natick, Mass. Near Wellesley and Boston. Certificate 
admits to seven leading —_— es. Advanced work. 
Preparation for Kindergar ormal Classes. Golf, 
tennis, basket ball. ugerated catalogue. 
Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
AND CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Under the auspices of the Boston Young Women’s 
Christian Asso. For training Teachers, Matrons, Mis- 
sionaries, and Y. W. C. A. Secretaries. Teachers and 
Helpers in Industrial, Educational and Missionary Work 
supplied. Apply to Miss A. JOSEPHINE FOREHAND, 
Prin., 52 Berkeley Street, Boiton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 18038. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 20, 1899. 


Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


65th year begins Sept. 13, 99. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others not wishing full college 
course; also college preparatory and special. Advan- 
tages in art and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, 
extensive grounds, Christian home influences. For 
circular and views address the president, 


Rev. SAMUEL V.COLE, A. M., D. D., Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR 


YOUNG WOMEN 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Finely equipped with Studio, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Tank, Scientific Cooking Rooms and Laboratory; pos- 
sessing all the comforts and elegancies of a first-class 
home, with a beautiful dining-room, superior table and 
service; situated in one of the most delightful suburbs 
of Boston, within easy access to the best concerts, lec- 
tures, and other advantages of a large and refined city; 
employing a large and competent board of instructors. 

Send early for catalogue. Students are now register- 
ing for next fall. Choice of room is in the order of 
application. Address 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


ACADEMY AND HOME Gof uwich, Oe 


cademy 74th year; Home 2 for — 
oer moral and sheeteat "dusadapenent of pupils. 
Thorough teaching. Genuine and beautiful home. UOn- 
surpassed healthfulness. References. J. H. Root, Prin. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


alk, Conn. year. Primary, Academic, 
era College pee eee Co darees. Music, Art, and the 
Langu: saeee . Careful attention to morals and manners. 
New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


F. H. BREWER, PRIN. 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school, devoted exclusively to 
preparation for college, or scientific school, ac- 
cording to Yale and Harvard standards. Ten 
regular instructors. The school was opened in 
1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged 
accommodations were immediately called for 
and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894, Further enlargement has become neces- 
sary and has been recently provided. A lim- 
ited number of scholarships, some of which 
amount to the entire annual fee, are available 
for deserving candidates of slender means who 
can show promise of marked success in their 
studies. EpWARD G. Coy, Head Master. 








NEW JERSEY 





NEW JERSEY, HACKETTSTOWN. 


Centenary Collegiate Institute. 


Co-educational. Prepares for the best colleges. Mu- 
sic, Art, Elocution, and Commercial branches. Best 
locat' on, a facilities and courses. Expenses 
moderate. Catalogue free. Rev. W. P. FERGUSON, 
Pb. D., D. D., Pres. 





NEW JERSEY, MONTCLAIR. 


M ontelair Military Academy, 


MONTCLAIR, N. F. 

A school where the formation of character and the train- 
ing of the mind and body go hand in hand, the result being 
thoroughly rounded boys. Preparation for any coilege or 
scientific school. Especially cordial relations with Prince 
ton. For catalogue address 

J. G. MACVICAR, A.M, Head Master. 








PENNSYLVANIA 





PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 
YLVANI 
mivivaRy COLLece 
38th Year ietae Ges it. 13, 

“4 stern oes ry the highest 
order.”"—U. S.WarR Dept. 
Civil Engineering, Cuter, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
mena Artillery, Cavalry. 


Catalogues of 
Col. C. E. HYATT, President 









RHODE ISLAND 





RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 
18 States. All denominations. Thorough work in 
English, Science, Classics, Music and Art. Address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B. 








NEW YORK 





NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL JOE.SELS... 


tion a specialty. Circular gives full particulars. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 





NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE, 


Thoroughly trains youn 
men and women for busi- 
ness and sqaure situa- 


N.Y tions. No Vacations. In- 

= struction by mail or in 

— ae Full information in catalogue—send for for it. 
C. GAINES, Box 227, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 





NEw YORK, CLAVERACK,. 
phir eg he a 
8 an 
Hodson a om and beautifully pot ic, Art 


jogu 
Fae Merv. AH Fae ‘A. M., Principal, 
M A-ciaverack, N.Y. 








OHIO 





OHIO, CLEVELAND. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
includes :— 

Adelbert College (for Men), 
College for Women, 
Graduate School, 
Medical School, 
Law School, 
Dental School. 

‘operty of $3,000,000 is devoted to the i of 

students through a faculty. of 125 members 

oe ull information gladly furnished. 
CHARLES F. THWING, President. 








KANSAS 





KANBAS, WICHITA. 


FAIRMOUNT COLLEGE, 


WICHITA, KANSAS. 

Fall term for 1899 begins September 13. 

“ The whole institution was astir with life, the pupils 
bright and enthusiastic and full of promise ; the instruc- 
tion favorably compared to that in eastern colleges of 
best standing ; the general tone elevated and Christian ; 
the ideals of education, as voiced in one way and 
another, of high order. 

“TI was especially gratified with the ability and devo- 
tion of the Facuity.”— SgcREeTARY DAY, Education 
Society, after a recent visit. 
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A Few of Next Week’s Features 


THE PILGRIM SIGHT SEER IN CAMBRIDGE. By 
George P. Morris. 

A CASE OF PROSTRATION—A& ministerial sketch. 
By Rev. Frank 8. Child. 

A REVIEW OF THE KECENT NEGRO CONFER- 
ENCE AT HAMPTON, VA. 

THE CHILD’s RELIGION. By Andrew J. George. 

A NEW HAMPSHIRE BROADSIDE. 








The New Free Church Catechism 
Third Edition now ready. Handbook Series, 
No. 23. Price, 4 cts.; 100 copies $1.25 postpaid. 


The Congregationalist Services 
39 Services for Sunday evening and other occa- 
sions. 100 copies 60 cts. postpaid. Sample 
set, 15 cts. 








Intimations from 
various quarters 
lead us to believe 
that already many ministers and laymen 
in different parts of the country, in addi- 
tion to those on the list of delegates, are 
planning to attend the International 
Council. The fact that it continues eight 
days will make it more feasible to be 
present during at least a portion of the 
sessions than if they were confined to two 
orthreedays. Moreover, they are arranged 
so that ministers who desire to be present 
throughout all the meetings need be absent 
from their pulpits only one Sunday. We 


The Eventful Gathering 
Close at Hand 


. shall be able soon to publish the conces- 


sions which the railroads will make, and 
the revised program, printed on page 130, 
is definite and minute enough to be of 
practical assistance to those who wish to 
select in advance the sessions which they 
will endeavor to attend. Preparations for 
entertaining the council are now well 
advanced, and in not a few homes in the 
vicinity of Boston pleasant anticipations 
of the presence of guests from abroad are 
cherished. The annual meeting of the 
American Board will be held in Providence 
the week after the adjournment of the 
council, and doubtless will draw a large 
attendance. The exact date of this meet- 
ing was left to the Prudential Committee 
to determine, and it has now been fixed 
with a view to securing the presence of 
many who will attend the council. Dr. 
George C. Adams of San Francisco is to 
preach the sermon. 


Whatever may have been 
thought of the wisdom 
and usefulness of Governor Rollins’s now 
celebrated Fast Day proclamation, there 
can be only general approval of the invi- 
tation now going out from the chief ex- 
ecutive of New Hampshire to its sons 
and daughters in other States. It is pro- 
posed to celebrate the week from Aug. 26 
to Sept. 1 as Old Home Week. The hope 
is that many former residents and their 
descendants will return to the spots for 
which they cherish tender recollections. 
In more than 100 towns local old home 
associations have been organized to wel- 


Old Home Week 


Boston Thursday 2'7 July 1899 


come the returning hosts, and the indica- 
tions are that there will be a large num- 
ber of notable reunions in all parts of the 
State, beside the special gathering at Con- 
cord. The idea has been taken up beyond 
the borders of New Hampshire, and in 
Hallowell, Me., last week there was a 
successful and delightful gathering of 
former residents in response to an invita- 
tion to attend the dedication of a new 
cityhall. Fryeburg Academy, in the foot- 
hills of the White Mountains, has ar- 
ranged for an alumni reunion on Aug. 17. 
We believe there is room for an annual 
festival of this sort in addition to the 
Thanksgiving reunion. The summer nat- 
urally brings many persons back to the 
home of their childhood, and their com- 
ing can be given a significance which 
will be mutually beneficial to those who 
are entertained and to those who serve as 
hosts. 


Zion’s Herald is calling 
oe. Se in question the value of 
the camp meeting as now carried on by 
the Methodists. We do not wonder, ex- 
cept that it does not speak more emphat- 
ically. The ordinary gathering of that 
sort assembles a company composed 
mostly of church members who are ad- 
dressed in a series of sermons aimed 
chiefly at the impenitent. That is, there 
is a lack of fitness in the method. We 
have no disposition to criticise, but that 
is the impression which on-lookers, in en- 
tire sympathy with the Christian purpose 
of the assembly, usually gain. Zion’s 
Herald’s suggestion that the adoption of 
some other system, possibly that of North- 
field, might do good, ought to be heeded. 
None of us now can afford not to get the 
most and the best fruits from the work 
which we try todo. Methodism has out- 
grown its primitive stage, and the in- 
creasing culture and ability, alike of its 
ministry and its laity, should find recog- 
nition, as they will find opportunity for 
better efficiency, in the improvement, if 
not the abandonment, of the primitive, 
spectacular characteristics of its past. 


If Admiral Dewey is cor- 

Pane eee rectly reported as having 
written in a letter to Ad- 

miral Diedrichs, commander of the Ger- 
man ships at Manila, that their “‘dif- 
ferences were all of newspaper manu- 
facture,” somebody ought to be held re- 
sponsible for the many reports which 
have gravely misled the public. It has 
been given out, and once or twice with 
purported citation of Admiral Dewey’s 
own language, that the Germans not only 
much annoyed, the American admiral by 
their unconcealed sympathy for the Span- 
ish and the insurgents, but also that they 
went to the very verge of actual war. 
This is not using but abusing the freedom 
of the press. Journalists have a moral 
responsibility in such matters. They are 
bound to tell the truth, not to promote 
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sensationalism and excitement. It ought 
to be, if indeed it be not already, an of- 
fense against any government for its citi- 
zens, even when they are newspaper men, 
to try to stir up strife with another na- 
tion. No truly patriotic person will ob- 
ject to the infliction of penalties for such 
a serious offense. 


Our English brethren are 

aswel ao taking hold vigorously of 
J the project to raise a 
twentieth century fund, and, despite con- 
siderable earlier debate concerning its 
disposition, there seems to be good prom- 
ise of the fund’s amounting to many 
thousand pounds. Dr. Horton’s church 
has promised to try to raise £5,000, and 
other churches are aiming at from two to 
three thousand pounds. The ideal held 
in view is a guinea per member from the 
entire sisterhood of churches, and it is 
encouraging that some of the weaker 
churches are evincing a readiness to do 
their fair proportion. Ten out of twelve 
members of a little church in Derbyshire 
have already contributed their individual 
share. Dr. Guinness Rogers is putting 
his strong personality behind the move- 
ment, and a secretary, Mr. J. Ruther- 
ford, a remarkable organizer, has just 
been appointed to devote the next two 
years to this forward movement of Con- 
gregationalism. It ought to knit the 
churches together as never before and to 


‘provide greatly needed resources for all 


the important missionary undertakings 
at home and abroad. There is yet time 
on this side the water to attempt somesuch 
plan in the interests of greater denomi- 
national efficiency. 


It is only a little over a 

—— News week since the revised 
aaa treaty went into opera- 
tion in Japan, the purport of which is to 
establish her place in the sisterhood of 
nations. Close upon this important event 
comes a cable dispatch to the American 
Board which presents in a favorable 
light recent developments concerning the 
Doshisha. In order to aid in coming toa 
satisfactory adjustment of conflicting 
claims, the trustees not long ago asked 
the American Board to appoint three 
representatives of American givers and 
patrons of the school to serve on the 
board of trustees. Acceding to this re- 
quest, the Board chose Rev. Drs. J. D. 
Davis and D. C. Greene and Rev. G. E. 
Albrecht, all of whom possess the confi- 
dence not only of the Board’s officials and 
constituency, but also of the Japanese. 
These gentlemen took their seats in the 
board of trustees only last week Tues- 
day—the Japanese having kindly post- 
poned their summer meeting until that 
time, when the revised treaty being in 
effect the new members of the Board 
would have full voice in the management. 
As a result of last week’s meeting the 
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cable announces that the trustees agreed 
in selecting a president and dean for the 
Doshisha, and, though their names are 
not given, it is stated that the appointees 
are satisfactory to the American Board’s 
missions. It looks now as if the school 
would go on in full harmony with the 
constitution which Neesima formulated, 
and that it will resume its old-time func- 
tion of furnishing a Christian education 
and at the same time co-operating in 
other ways with the missionary move- 
ment. 





The Flame that Spreads 


Why does the “forward movement” of 
missions lag? It halts till men can be 
stirred by closer fellowship in missionary 
service. The appreciation of the heroic 
was never so strong in Christian hearts 
as itis today. Never was one who throws 
himself wholly into the work of saving 
souls so sure of having followers as now. 
But they are not moved so much by the 
sight of masses needing help as by the 
sight of individuals helping. Some way 
must be found to make men see and feel 
the reality of a life devoted to the serv- 
ice of Christ in love for his fellowmen. 
Then the “forward movement” will be- 
come a rush to deliver the world from 
sin. 

At one of the meetings of the last 
Presbyterian General Assembly an effort 
was made to raise funds sufficient to send 
a young Princeton graduate to India as 
a missionary. A lady present noticed a 
teacher of a home mission school who 
was her guest slip a plain gold ring from 
her finger and put it on the plate. She 
asked the giver why she did it. The 
teacher replied that she had no money, 
but that she knew what it would mean to 
have the effort to send the young man 
fail. She had been told that she must 
close her own school because no funds 
were being given to support it. But she 
had refused to give up her work and had 
secured through friends enough ‘to con- 
tinue for a while, because she could not 
bear to take away from her pupils what 
they so much needed. And for the same 
reason she had given her ring, with its 
valued associations, to help another to do 
what was so dear to her. 

The next morning a delegate brought 
the ring to the assembly and told its story. 
It was worth about $5. ‘“‘I will give $5 to 
send that ring back to that young womapn,”’ 
said a minister. ‘‘I will give $5,” said the 
statedclerk. A newspaper reporter handed 
up $5 to the platform. Pastors, mission- 
aries, visitors came forward eagerly with 
their cash, each one determined to have a 
share in restoring the ring. In ten min- 
utes $318 had been passed to the desk. 
No doubt if it had been needed to get that 
ring back to the giver’s finger the amount 
would quickly have been doubled. She 
was a stranger to them all. Courtesy 
prompted the givers to make the condi- 
tion that not even her name should be 
mentioned publicly. But scores of men 
and women had been moved to do for her 
a service which they had not been ready 
to do for such as those to whom she had 
devoted her life. 

How can those whose hearts are aflame 
with devotion to needy souls in distant 
lands be brought into such touch with the 
churches that the flame will spread? How 
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can we put new meaning into those words, 
“For Christ’s sake,”’ till it shall unite his 
followers to do what he did, giving his 
life a ransom for many? For the many 
need to know and appropriate the ransom, 
and his followers must pass the knowl- 
edge to them or they will die in their sins. 
In some way the personal contact must be 
gained—the missionary bringing together 
through him the helpers and the helped. 
There is no limit to the forward movement 
that shall find the way in which this can 
be done. 





Censorship of the Press 


The recently published complaint of 
certain newspaper correspondents in the 
Philippines, that their letters to the jour- 
nals in the United States which they rep- 
resent have been unfairly modified by the 
censor, under General Otis’s orders, has 
caused considerable natural comment. 
But we are glad to observe that most of 
itis sensible. There can be no question 
that, in spite of its abuses, the freedom of 
the press is vital to the existence of afree 
people. But what is the freedom of the 
press, properly understood? It is not 
absolute, uncontrolled liberty at all. It is 
like the liberty of the individual citizen. 
It is necessarily limited by considerations 
relating to the public welfare. 

We are maintaining civil, military and 
naval forces in the Philippines in order to 
restore peace and good order as soon as 
possible. To this end the supremacy of 
our officials in command must be sus- 
tained. They cannot allow letters or dis- 
patches to be given to the world, which, if 
they should fall into the hands of the in- 
surgents after publication, would increase 
the difficulty of accomplishing our pur- 
poses. It is entirely proper, therefore, 
that such communications should be ap- 
proved by those in command before they 
are sent. Many an instance is on record 
of the gravest results from the neglect of 
this precaution. 

But such a censorship should be admin- 
istered as liberally as possible. All infor- 
mation likely to aid the enemy should be 
suppressed, but nothing else should be 
meddled with. To make the writers say 
what they did not say is dishonest. Fair 
and well-informed accounts of what actu- 
ally has occurred generally ought to be 
permitted to pass. There are, indeed, 
some doubtful cases. If it be true that 
our soldiers are discouraged and think 
that the public at home is receiving intel- 
ligence of a too hopeful character, should 
the correspondents be allowed to commu- 
nicate these facts? Certainly such news 
might do much to encourage the insur- 
gents and their friends and to prolong the 
struggle. In such a case much must be 
left to the discretion of the authorities on 
the spot. We at home are too far away 
to judge safely. So long as the personal 
letters of the soldiers to their friends at 
home are not interfered with, the censor- 
ship cannot prevent, but may usefully 
delay, the publication of the facts. 

We “cannot have omelettes without 
breaking eggs.”” We cannot carry on war- 
fare successfully without preventing the 
enemy, so far as possible, from. learning 
of what is not to our advantage. The 
censorship of the press is a war measure 
which will disappear when peace returns. 
If there could be such a censorship here 
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at home, which should prevent sensationa), 
indecent, false or otherwise injurious ut. 
terances in print, it would find a large 
field. But, on the whole, we are agreed 
that it is better to go on without it. If 
the situation were similar in the Philip. 
pines, we should wish to do away with 
the censorship there. But the time for 
that has not yet come. 





Robert Ingersoll 


Mr. Ingersoll was one of the few in- 
fidels whom this country has produced. 
In fact, he is about the only one who has 
won notoriety, and the only one who has 
traded on his unbelief. Thomas Paine 
was a deist, who earned immortality by 
his services as a patriot, as a trenchant 
pamphleteer. Voltaire profoundly infiu- 
enced the political history of France, 
and still shapes somewhat its current 
popular pbilosophy of life, if not its 
metaphysical speculation, and he must 
ever be reckoned with as one of the mas- 
ters of French prose and verse. But no 
such fame awaits Mr. Ingersoll when 
our children’s children study either the 
history, the literature or the philosophy 
of the period in which he lived. Like 
Voltaire, he had the reputation of being 
a good neighbor, friend and citizen, and, 
like Voltaire, he was no thinker in the 
highest sense of the word. The con- 
ception of religion which he assailed was 
a caricature of his own contriving, 
whereas Voltaire had before him a grim 
reality, dogma enthroned in the Roman 
Church and allied with a selfish, cruel 
monarchy, priest and tax-gatherer being 
partners in baiting his satire and fellow- 
victims of it. In personal appearance 
the two were unlike, Voltaire being thin, 
weazened and intellectuality incarnate. 
Mr. Ingersoll was robust, full-blooded, 
passionate. The fault of each was ‘in- 
veterate superficiality.” The power of 
each was intense feeling, wedded with 
rare gifts of expression, and abnormal 
egoism. 

Voltaire found in Frederick the Great 
a patron who, if he gave it a thought, 
condoned his unbelief because of his 
cleverness. Mr. Ingersoll never found 
an American constituency of electors 
equally indifferent to moral distinctions. 
Again and again his brilliancy as an ora- 
tor and his traits of good.fellowship, 
which made him attractive to men of a 
certain sort, brought him near political 
reward by Executive appointment, which 
reward he felt and his friends felt was 
his due. But almost invariably men 
like Bishop Simpson would get the ear of 
men like General Grant, and say, “Think 
twice before you send to a European 
court as a representative American one 
who blasphemes against the God whom 
999 out. of every 1,000 Americans rever- 
ence in some degree, more or less per- 
fect.”” And the appointment would not 
be made. 

As a protagonist of infidelity Mr. Inger- 
soll had had far less weight during the last 
generation than many men less known 
and more orthodox in reputation. Dur- 
ing the period when science and religion 
were arrayed against each other he never 
took weapons from science, as he might 
have done—whether through ignorance or 
indifference, who can say—and he seemed 
strangely oblivious in his last days to 
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the fact that Henry Drummond pointed 
out in The Expositor for 1885 that where- 
as it was true that “‘the Bible of our 
infancy was not an apologist’s Bible. 
There are things in the Old Testament 
cast in his teeth by skeptics to which he 
has simply no answer,’ which things, to 
quote Drummond again, “are the stock- 
in-trade of the free thought platform and 
the secularist pamphleteer,” now the 
situation is changed and ‘“‘when science 
makes its next attack upon theology, 
if indeed that shall ever be again, 
it will find an armament, largely fur- 
nished by itself, which had made the 
Bible as impregnable as nature.””’ How 
ignorant of or indifferent to all this Mr. 
Ingersoll was was pitiably revealed by 
his tirade at the recent meeting of the 
Free Religious Association in Boston, 
described by us at the time. He wasa 
Don Quixote tilting at windmills. He 
was a bold assailant of views, which, 
however much they obtain among the 
illiterate and superstitious, no longer ob- 
tain among intelligent rational men. 

Mr. Ingersoll was the son of a Congre- 
gational clergyman of liberal temper who 
suffered persecution for his liberality. 
It is said, and with some truth, perhaps, 
that the son’s hatred of God and Chris- 
tianity began with the rankling in his 
breast at injustice done his father by 
defenders of the faith when he was a lad, 
unable to discriminate between essential 
and formal religion. No one can read 
the lives of Charles Bradlaugh or Annie 
Besant and not be struck with the fact 
that their alienation from Christianity 
was due to the ineptitude—to use a mild 
word for an awful fact—of those Chris- 
tians who at critical stages of the careers 
of these brilliant radicals gave them a 
stone of dogma when they asked for the 
bread of life, This suggests the searching 
query respecting Mr. Ingersoll’s career, 
with its train of some good—for no man 
is wholly bad—and much evil. A warm- 
hearted, impulsive, inquisitive, lively lad, 
the offspring of a long line of Christian 
parents, was driven into revolt, which 
ended in exile. Those, whom some may 
consider responsible, and others will not, 
are long since dead. But it would be il- 
luminating could we know whether they 
still think it wise to pursue heretics to 
the bitter end. 





The Soul’s Need that the Body 
Rest 


It is not uncommon to speak of physical 
Test as necessary for the welfare of the 
mind, it being conceded of course that 
the body itself needs repose and vacation. 
But the need of the soul is equally in- 
volved. The soul is as closely connected 
with the body as the intellect is, if, indeed, 
they be not one. And weariness of the 
flesh, which we seek to remedy by recrea- 
tion and change, especially in summer, 
never fails to have its effect upon the 
spiritual nature. How much easier it is 
to lose the temper, to make uncharitable 
judgments and utterances, to form plans 
which involve some element of evil, when 
we are tired and in need of rest! We 
have learned to make excuses for each 
other’s moral shortcomings in a measure 
for this very reason, but probably we do 
not always appreciate as we ought how 
great is the spiritual benefit of a vacation 
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wisely employed. The mere change of 
those objects which engage the mind, the 
mere substitution of new themes for re- 
flection instead of the old ones, the mere 
observation of forest and mountain, of 
cliff and breaker, tones up the heart as 
well as the intellect, and inspires us with 
new and more invigorating and ennobling 
thoughts of ourselves and our relations 
to God. 

Heewho declares that he cannot afford 
to takea vacation because his occupations 
are so engrossing usually is the very man 
who cannot afford not to take one. He is 
tempted daily by the increasing sluggish- 
ness of his physical powers to the short- 
comings which affect not only the quality 
of his work, but the quality of his religion. 
He is tempted to be less conscientious in 
his work and to justify his failure in fidel- 
ity. He is tempted to envy those who 
possess opportunities for greater freedom 
and enjoyment. He is tempted to belittle 
the comforts and privileges which he does 
possess, for they lose for the time much 
of their ordinary attractiveness. He is 
tempted to be ungrateful and peevish, to 
take narrow views of life, and sometimes 
to become despondent, as though his Heav- 
enly Father had forgotten him. 

A vacation has a value not to be under- 
estimated, even though the change of sur- 
roundings be in itself trifling. If this be 
not appreciated at once, after a few days 


‘it becomes apparent. The jaded body 


begins to be renewed and invigorated. 
The relaxed mind is discovered to be put- 
ting forth new energies and interesting 
itself in fresh themes and activities. A 
kindlier feeling towards others, a more 
hopeful feeling for one’s self, a larger 
consciousness of human brotherhood, of 
mutual companionship and service, and a 
richer sense of the presence and love of 
God take possession of the soul and fill it 
with peace and delight. 

Few of us need incitement to take such 
vacations as come within our reach. 
Many of us, however, need suggestions 
how to make the most and the best of 
them, and at this season, when so many 
are away from homeor are planning some 
more or less extended change of residence 
and occupation, it is well to be reminded 
that our Heavenly Father may be loved 
and honored and served in one place as 
thoroughly as in another, and that he 
whose heart is fixed on God can find any- 
where new and joyous openings for the 
proof of his loyalty. . 





Current History 

The Situation in the Philippines 

A phenomenally heavy rainfall is mak- 
ing the situation one of discomfort, if not 
of danger, to our troops, and the demand 
for more physicians and nurses indicates 
that the hospital corps has its work cut 
out forit. General Otis has responded to 
a request for information relative to the 
charges of the newspaper correspondents, 
and he denies that he has unduly limited 
them in their work, or that he has endeav- 
ored to minimize the work done by the 
navy in co-operation with the army. Re- 
ports from southwest Luzon indicate 
that the inhabitants, if freed from ter- 
ror of Aguinaldo, would gladly welcome 
American rule. An outbreak on the 
island of Negros has been suppressed 
quickly by a small force. Ecclesiastically 
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speaking, Manila seems to be in somewhat 
of a ferment, one of the native Catholic 
priests having started a revolt from the 
authority of Madrid. He is now engaged 
in summoning the native clergy to home 
rule in matters of religion as well as of 
state. Of course under our sway he can- 
not be suppressed by the Roman hier- 
archy, as he would have been had he ven- 
tured to raise such a cry under Spanish 
rule. The archbishop of Manila has been 
threatening editors of the Manila press, 
who are nominally Catholic, with excom- 
munication for daring to publish adver- 
tisements of Protestant and Masonic 
meetings in the columns of their papers. 
All of which indicates that a new leaven 
is at work in Luzon. 

Are Our Soldiers Inhuman 

The statements of Rev. Peter Mac- 
Queen, our correspondent in the Philip- 
pines, relative to the conduct of our 
soldiers, which we print this week, do 
not surprise us. We never have believed 
that the officers or privates in the volun- 
teer or regular army in the Philippines 
had been guilty of deliberate slaughter 
of captives, or women and children. 
And we do not envy the persons or the 
journals who so avariciously swallowed 
the reports that they had been thus 
guilty, and scrupled not to proclaim their 
lack of faith to the world. 

Mr. MacQueen’s statements are sup- 
plemented by. the letter of the corre- 
spondent of the New York Evening Post 
and Boston Transcript, published last 
week, which letter has extorted from the 
Post an apology for its slanders upon 
our soldiery. This correspondent is 
vouched for by the Post as one in whom 
it. has faith, “faith in his intelligence 
and integrity, and firm confidence in his 
ability to tell the truth without fear or 
favor.” This correspondent says that 
“the most unreliable news published in 
the United States, the most romantic and 
imaginative, is that contained in the 
private letters which thoughtless and 
injudicious parents, wives and their 
friends have given to the press for publi- 
cation. ... Even when these letters 
deal with the personal experiences of 
the writers, they are unreliable to a de- 
gree surprising to one who has not been 
in a position to observe as I have.” 

He points out that there have been 
but few opportunities to take prisoners, 
and declares that the few that have been 
taken have been treated with exceptional 
kindness, in obedience to orders from 
Washington. The orders against any 
ill-treatment of. prisoners or non-com- 
batants, or the destruction of any prop- 
erty, have been most rigid, so much so 
that the soldiers complain that the fruits 
of victory are being lost by the strictness 
of these orders. He admits that the 
soldiers do not regard the shooting of 
Filipinos just as they would the shoot- 
ing of white troops. This is partly 
due, he says, “because they are ‘only 
niggers,’ and partly because they despise 
them for their treachery and servility. 
One who has not been here to see the 
methods of Filipino warfare cannot fully 
understand the mental attitude of our 
soldiers. . . . Our men do not look upon 
them as soldiers because they do not con- 
duct themselves as such. They are bush- 
whackers. . . . Slyness and treachery are 
their characteristics. The soldiers feel 
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that they are fighting with savages, not 
with soldiers, and they shoot them with 
much the same feeling that they would 
shoot a wild animal.” 

He admits that there may have been 
“‘a few sporadic cases of unnecessary 
killing,” and that at first there was some 
looting of property, but he affirms that 
“the American people can be assured 
that there has been no more killing of 
Filipinos, wounded or otherwise, than 
the necessities of the case required;”’ 
and that even where looting was in- 
dulged in at first, no personal violence 
was done to non-combatants. He ex- 
plains that one reason why the volun- 
teers would not re-enlist was because, 
as the privates say, of the policy of the 
officials to ‘‘make war as easy as possi- 
ble” upon an enemy whom all agree mis- 
takes leniency for cowardice. 

The Retirement of Secretary Alger 

More than a year ago we insisted that 
the Administration had in Mr. Alger, 
Secretary of War, an incubus which it 
could not afford to carry longer. We 
said this, not because we believed him 
to be dishonest, but because we believed 
him to be outclassed by the requirements 
of the place he filled, and temperament- 
ally unsuited to wrestle with and over- 
come the forces within the department 
which needed curbing. It is with pleas- 
ure, therefore, that we note that his res- 
ignation has been requested, indirectly if 
not directly, by the President, and a suc- 
cessor named, who will take office on 
Aug. 1. We cannot join in the abuse of 
Mr. Alger which obtains almost univer- 
sally, as we hold him responsible chiefly 
for unwillingness to retire from a place 
for which, as soon as war was declared, 
he was unfit, as might have been most of 
the men available as Cabinet timber 
when Mr. McKinley was making up his 
original Cabinet. Over-estimate of one’s 
powers, however, is a common failing. 
But once war was declared, then Mr. 
Alger began to suffer criticism, not only 
for that which was due to the defects of 
his own temperament and mind, but also 
for the defects of the organization of the 
department which he was administering, 
and the abuses which have grown up 
through congressional oversight or mis- 
judgment, and more especially through 
the unwarranted assumption of authority 
by subordinates in the department and 
the contemptible jealousy which exists 
between graduates of West Point and of- 
ficers developed in the Civil and Indian 
wars. Just now, as Senator Hawley of 
Connecticut and Senator Proctor of Ver- 
mont, formerly Secretary of War, point 
out, Mr. Alger is being made a scapegoat 
for the sins of others, as well as for his 
own. Much of the wrath visited on his 
head belongs on the heads of other offi- 
cials and on the public at large, which has 
not had any adequate conception of the 
inherent weakness and evils of the army as 
at present organized. 

The New Secretary of War 

The office of Secretary of War has been 
offered to Hon. Elihu Root of New York 
city and has been accepted. Mr. Root is 
a graduate of Hamilton College, an ex- 
perienced lawyer of high rank, who asa 
politician has invariably been with the 
“reform” element in the Republican 
party. He has been the trusted confiden- 
tial adviser of Governor Roosevelt since 
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the latter’s inauguration, and was the 
latter's choice for the place. Of his abil- 
ity, probity and independence of thought 
and action, a long life lived in the glare 
of factional controversy and in struggles 
with the ablest men of his profession 
at the bar of the metropolis testifies. 
Whether he has the will to force through 
the reforms needed in the department, and 
to grapple with and defeat the bureau- 
cracy which has flourished so amazingly 
of late, remains to be seen. President 
McKinley selected him because of his 
eminent legal ability, feeling the neces- 
sity of having a man of the kind at the 
head of the department at a time when 
so many questions of law are being raised 
by our ventures in Porto Rico, Cuba and 
the Philippines. Confident that Mr. 
Root will meet the demands of this kind, 
it is our desire that he should not fail to 
give adequate attention also, to the prob- 
lem of reorganizing the department, and 
to seeing to it that the commanding- 
general of the army is given that measure 
of responsibility and duty which is com- 
mensurate with his high rank. Major- 
General Miles should be exalted and Ad- 
jutant-General Corbin curbed. 
The Louisiana Lynching 

A troublesome goat belonging to an 
Italian in Tallulah, La., caused a shooting 
affray last week, in which one of the local 
physicians was shot by the Italian’s com- 
patriots. The county court was in ses- 
sion, and the sheriff endeavored to jail 
two of the men alleged to be guilty of the 
murder, but the past bad reputation of 
some of the Italian colony and their es- 
cape from punishment by the courts 
through technical evasions were consid- 
ered by the crowd as justification for 
summary justice, and in a trice five of 
the Italians believed to be guilty of con- 
spiracy against the physician were taken 
from the officers of the law and hung. 
The Italian Government naturally has 
called upon the Federal authorities for 
an explanation, and so far as we can see 
we shall have to answer as we did in the 


days of President Harrison’s Administra. 


tion when Italians were taken from the 
New Orleans jail and hung, namely, that 
the Federal Government cannot guarantee 
to aliens that which, under the Constitu- 
tion as now interpreted, is the province 
of the State to assure; nor is there any 
way by which the Federal authorities can 
force the State authorities to render pay- 
ment for ddmage done. Such a state of 
affairs is inexplicable to a European 
power, and such an explanation renewed 
in this case to Italy will probably lead 
her to do as she did in the former case, 
namely, sever diplomatic relations and 
pillory us before the world as a nation 
which gives over to lesser units the power 
to tarnish the national good name. 

The affair, apart from its internationa] 
aspects, perfectly illustrates the truth of 
Booker T. Washington’s contention in his 
recent letter on lynching in the Birming- 
ham Age-Herald, in which he pointed out 
that the lynching habit has so increased 
in the South that white men lynch white 
men for crimes that are far removed from 
the one which the average Southern white 
man contends is the invariable incentive 
to lynching of Negroes. Lawlessness is 
contagious, and it is but a step from con- 
tempt for the Negro to contempt for the 
swarthy-skinned Italian laborer, alien in 
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speech and religion from the dominant 
white stock in the South. 


The Death of Robert Ingersoll 

Robert Ingersoll, aged nearly sixty-six, 
died suddenly at his summer home last 
week, deprived of that opportunity of 
studying the approach of death which he, 
it is said, had much desired. The tenor 
of comment upon his life and influence by 
press and pulpit has been much kinder 
than would have been the case had he 
died a decade ago, and this not because 
his views are more popular now than they 
were, but because of the lessened asper- 
ity of criticism among Christians. Mr. 
Moody, for instance, is quoted as saying: 

I am not going to say a word about him. I 
am sorry for his wife and children, for it was 
said that he was a kind husband and father, and 
I don’t want to tear open that wound. I believe 
that Ingersoll was driven away from Chris- 
tianity by the abuse of Christians. He was 
railed at by them, and he saw the dark side of 
Christianity. He got twisted when he was 
young. Do you believe that he died with- 
out any hope of the future? I don’t know. 
I don’t see how a man can live without such a 
hope. It must be horrible. We’re not his 
judges. 
Although in reeeipt of a very large income 
during the last thirty years, Mr. Ingersoll 
leaves little save his insurance policy, so 
freely has he lived, and so steady has been 
his generosity to relatives, friends and 
philanthropic societies. Quotations from 
his own writings are to be read at his 
funeral, Wagner’s funeral march from 
Siegfried is to be rendered, and his remains 
are to be cremated. 


The Peace Conference at The Hague 

That the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, of all the Powers, should stand to- 
gether in opposition to the recommenda- 
tion of the committee decreeing prohibi- 
tion of use of the dum-dum bullet is the 
most conclusive visible proof of an Anglo- 
American understanding which we have 
noted. On its face it is difficult to ex- 
plain as in harmony with the high pro- 
fessions of humanity of the two nations, 
and when explained authoritatively will 
be scrutinized critically by the best people 
of both nations. So far as we can gather 
from the cabled reports, the contention 
of our representatives and the British is 
that it is a case of choosing the better 
instead of the worst. That is, if the dum- 
dum bullet is condemned, inventors stand 
ready to furnish immediately a bullet 
not covered by the tentative prohibitory 
clause of the committee and the confer- 
ence, which will be even more destructive 
of limb and life, and accomplish the re- 
sult demanded by Great Britain and her 
ally, the United States, in stopping the as- 
saults of savage tribes who wed religious 
fanaticism to great personal bravery and 
strength. We await with considerable 
concern the text of the argument of Hon. 
Andrew D. White on this. matter, which 
argument is said to have made a deep im- 
pression on the conference. Great Brit- 
ain and the United States both voted for 
a substitute resolution introduced by 
Captain Crozier, which read: 

The use of bullets should be prohibited 
which inflict unnecessarily cruel wounds, 
such as explosive bullets, and in general every 


kind of bullet exceeding the limits necessary 
to put a man immediately hors de combat. 


Our representative on the committee 
on arbitration, Mr. Holls, in a speech in- 
sisting on the insertion of a clause in the 
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committee’s report, guaranteeing to the 
Powers the right of revision of the decrees 
of arbitration tribunals, crossed swords 
in debate with M. Martens, the great Rus- 
sian jurist, and came off with a brilliant 
victory. The conference puts forth the 
following recommendations, with subse- 
quent international conferences in mind: 


The conference considers that limitations 
of the military charges which at present op- 
press the world as greatly to be desired for 
the increase of material and moral welfare of 
mankind. 

The conference expresses the opinion that 
the question of the rights and duties ‘of neu- 
trals should be inscribed on the program of a 
conference to be held at an early date. 

The conference expresses the opinion that 
questions relative to the.type and caliber of 
rifles and naval artillery, as examined by it, 
should be the subject of study by the different 
governments, with a view to arriving at a uni- 
form solution by a future conference. 

The conference expresses the wish that an 
early convention be called to revise the Ge- 
neva convention. 

The conference has resolved that questions 
relating to the inviolability of private prop- 
erty in war on land and the bombardment of 
towns or villages in naval war be reserved for 
future conferences. 


Russia and Scandinavia 

Russia is reported by the correspondent 
of the Chicago Record in Stockholm as 
having goneso far as to inform the foreign 
minister of Sweden and Norway that 
Russia will hold the Scandinavian king- 
dom responsible for all public criticism 
by Swedish or Norwegian officials of Rus- 
sian policy in Finland. It is difficult to 
believe this report, but if it is true it in- 
stantly raises an issue which the Scandi- 
navians of the kingdom and those scat- 
tered throughout Europe and America 
will consider vital to the perpetuity of 
honor and autonomy. With freedom of 
speech denied to Sweden and Norway re- 
specting Russian policy in Finland, it is 
but a short step to Russian interference 
with other functions of national life, and 
that absorption which Finland is now 
undergoing. 

NOTES 


The courtesies extended to Admiral Dewey 
while in Trieste, the guest of Minister Harris 
last week, indicate that Austrian authorities 
are awake to his fame and not unkindly dis- 
posed toward the United States. 


How Russia can tolerate longer within its 
borders a man who speaks so plainly of her 
shortcomings as does Count Leo Tolstoi, in 
his letter to Russian Liberals, published in 
The Independent of last week, is surprising ; 
that is, if we are to believe Russia to be as 
averse to freedom of speech and thought as 
he describes her to be. 

Concessions by the Transvaal Volksraad, 
giving the right of suffrage to all residents 
seven years in the state and making the rating 
retroactive, seem to have put an end to all 
likelihood of war between Great Britain and 
the Transvaal. President Kruger is at odds 
with the executive council and the Volks- 
raad, and last week thought of tendering his 
resignation. 

The early assembling of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee in Chicago last week has 
some tactical significance as indicating the 
party’s determination to begin the next cam- 
paign early and at a stiff pace. Mr. Bryan 
was present, busy reconciling factional dis- 
putes and easily the dominant personality in 
the councils. In his speech at the Auditorium 
he insisted upon the old planks in the next 
platform, with strong new ones against trusts 
and “imperialism.” 

The strikes on the surface railroads in New 
York and Brooklyn boroughs were still-born 
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affairs. The men had no grievance which 
gained for them public sympathy; they were 
unorganized, and but few of them really 
struck. The recurrence of trouble in Cleve- 
land, O., is what might have been expected 
from the nerveless handling of the recent 
strike, and the use of dynamite and the call- 
ing out of the militia are symptoms of an af- 
fair ugly in its animus and portent. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Canadian premier, 
speaking in the Canadian Parliament last 
week, said that the controversy between the 
United States and Canada over the Alaskan 
boundary had now reached a point where it 
could be settled in but two ways—by arbitra- 
tion or by war—whiech means in but one 
way, for the United States and Great Britain 
are not going to fight over boundaries, no 
matter how much gold-producing territory 
may be at stake. They dare not and face 
God. 


Picked athletes from Oxford, Cambridge, 
Harvard and Yale Universities met last 
Saturday on the grounds of one of the 
fashionable English sporting clubs, and in 
friendly rivalry tested their agility and 
strength. The English youth won five events, 
the American four, and all covered them- 
selves with glory. Anglo-American good- 
fellowship ran high in London last week. It 
will be cemented anew when the English uni- 
versity athletes come to this country next 
summer for a test of skill and strength. 





In Brief 
When we are in the dark, God sees clearly. 


When we have sinned, God’s loving-kind- 
ness does not cease. 





When we are troubled, the foundations of 
God’s kingdom do not shake. 


The ministry is not the only profession 
where there is overcrowding at some points. 
There were fifty applicants for a $1,600 high 
school principalship, which has just been 
filled in New Hampshire. 


President Hyde’s recent article, The Mis- 
sion of Congregationalism to the Intellect, has 
been warmly received, and we have had a 
number of letters of commendation of the po- 
sition there taken. We have heard little ad- 
verse comment. 


It is stated that the famous Chinese Wall is 
to be pulled down and the material used in 
making dikes needed for the material develop- 
ment of China. It would be well if all old- 
fashioned obstructions to modern progress 
were to be similarly put to some good use. 











It seems to be a summer of big conventions 
—28,000 Endeavorers at Detroit, 20,000 Ep- 
worth Leaguers at Indianapolis, 12,000 teach- 
ers at Los Angeles and Northfield fuller than 
ever. It certainly is not hard to mobilize the 
American people, provided there be sufficient 
attraction. j 


Living givers are to some extent making 
good the lessened receipts from legacies to the 
American Board, for the donations have in- 
creased $40,270 in ten months, but, alas, the 
legacies in the same period fell off $57,363. 
Let there be an heroic effort in the weeks 
that remain before Sept.1 to make the re- 
sources equal the appropriations. 





It requires considerable courage at this time 
of year in announcing a missionary meeting 
to state that it ‘will thrill with enthusiasm.” 
But such a notice of a Christian Endeavor 
midsummer missionary meeting was read in 
one of our local pulpits last Sunday, and the 
visiting minister commended the zeal and 
confidence of those projecting the gathering. 
Certainly the missionary spirit in the younger 
section of that church is very much alive. 


The hostility to Dr. Briggs in the Episcopal 
Church did not succeed in preventing his re- 
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ception, as was threatened. But now it is 
proposed to inaugurate definite action and on 
a larger scale. Itaims to accomplish the over- 
throw of the Broad Churchmen, as a body, so 
that the church may no longer have to be 
résponsible for their alleged looseness of belief 
and teaching. The verdict of history is against 
the success of such action, which is more 
likely to make apparent martyrs of its objects 
than to overthrow them. 





Now it is proposed to call our country 
“‘Usona’”’ instead of the United States of Amer- 
ica and to speak of the American Indians as 
**Amerinds.”” Better let well enough alone. 
If this process of condensation should be 
begun it ought to be carried out consistently, 
and then the members of the Society fer the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, for instance, 
might come to be called the “‘ Soprecruans,”’ 
and those of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union the “ Wochtemuns,” which is too 
dreadful to be contemplated. 





The Watchman calls attention to the fact 
that about a score of the leading Baptist 
churches in eastern Massachusetts have no 
pastors. It also declares that there are more 
Baptist ministers than there are churches in 
the State. Evidently the problem is to fit the 
one to the other. One difficulty seems to be 
the reluctance of the churches to settle any 
but young men. Another the fewness of men 
of any age of really great ability. There . 
seems to be but one possible outcome. The 
churches will have to moderate their ambi- 
tious desires more or less, as others have been 
obliged to. Given more consecration in them, 
and they will cease to be uneasy unless their 
pastor is under forty and can preach better 
than the apostles did. 





Peter MacQueen’s letter from the Philip- 
pines this week touches upon a number of 
timely topics relating to the campaign in the 
island and the effect of military service upon 
our troops. He has had unusual facilities for 
securing his information at first-hand. He 
has accompanied the peace commissioners on 
some of their tours to other islands. It will 
be seen that he does not shrink from the dan- 
gers of battle. For eleven weeks he was on the 
firing line. Our readers will appreciate, also, 
his frankness of statement and his declara- 
tion that only humane and Christian purposes 
should be kept in view by our Government. 
Mr. MacQueen will leave the islands shortly, 
returning via China and Japan and reaching 
San Francisco about the first of September. 
He Is expected in Boston the middle or the 
last of the month. His success as a lecturer 
on Cuba and Porto Rico last winter, together 
with the interest aroused by his letters, has 
kindled general desire to hear him speak, and 
he is likely to have all the lecture engage- 
ments which his spare time will permit. 





We are confident that those who possess 
themselves of the Boston Book, soon to be is- 
sued, will be provided with an unusually valu- 
able guide to Boston and vicinity. Though 
the publication is designed to be of special 
service to those attending the International 
Council, and will contain important material 
relating to it, it will also serve as a guide-book 
for a visitor to the city at almost any time, 
being particularly serviceable to persons of his- 
toric instincts. We shall reprint in this book 
the series of articles now in course of publi- 
cation in this paper, entitled the Pilgrim 
Sight-seer in Boston, Cambridge, Andover, 
Salem and Plymouth. There will be an arti- 
ele on the literary and educational aspects of 
Boston, together with a survey of local Con- 
gregational forces and a glance at the activi- 
ties of other denominations and various phil- 
anthropic undertakings. The book will be 
richly illustrated and tastefully bound, and 
will contain a valuable map printed in three 
colors. A copy will be presented to every 
delegate to the council, and others can pur-- 
chase it for thirty cents postpaid. 
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Letters from the Philippines. III. 


OUR SOLDIERS NOT CRUEL 


The 35,000 soldiers, regulars and volun- 
teers, serving here are perhaps the finest 
all-round body of men who ever took the 
tented field. They are more than brave— 
they are magnanimous to the beaten foe. 
Many a morning we started vowing ven- 


By Rev. PETER MACQUEEN 


liquor there. The men got in and began 
drinking. I saw that if our men got 
drunk the sharpshooters would have us 
at their mercy, so the party with me 
gave the alarm that the rebels were com. 
ing back. The scouts threw down their 
bottles and up the street after the insur- 





BRIDGE AND TRENCHES ABOVE CALUMPIT 


geance on the Filipinos—some comrade 
was brutally murdered, some wounded 
man mutilated. We said we should have 
no wounded Filipinos that day, nor take 
any prisoners. In one report of a West- 
ern major I read some such entry as this 
day after day: ‘“‘Twelve of the enemy 
killed in front of my command; none 
wounded.” Yet, after a hard day’s fight, 
you would find the same men tying up 
wounded Filipinos, giving them food and 
comfort, treating them as humanely as if 
they had been brethren in arms. The 
American soldier does not know how to 
be cruel or ungenerous. The most ter- 
rible of all armies when in action, ours is 
the most free-and-easy and frolicsome 
when once the guns have ceased to grin. 
We have taken between fifty and sixty 
towns and villages, and nochild or woman 
has been injured. There may indeed 
have been women killed in action, when 
they made a mistake and came between 
the firing lines; yet even such cases have 
not reached half a dozen and the war has 
raged in as many provinces. 

The natives have a kind of wine called 
“beno.” It is like the date wine de- 
scribed by Xenophon as being ‘“‘head- 
achy.” But it is much worse. It has 
the flavor of aniseed and the color of 
ebsinthe. Of all drinks in the world this 
seems to have the worst effect on men. 
Its influence lasts for several days, and 
men afflicted with it seem to haveadesire 
to shoot or kill. I reached the town of 
Beliuag in Bulacan with the scouts, two 
miles ahead of the main army. There 
were twenty-five scouts, and they opened 
up on old Gen. Gregory del Pilar, who 
commanded 750 rifles in the town. The 
scouts plied him so hotly that he began to 
retreat, and the twenty. five scouts entered 
the city and began to ring the bells. 
Some of the sharpshooters were still in 
the trees in the suburbs, and we occasion- 
ally felt the hiss and sting of bullets near 
by. The boys got wind of a “‘beno”’ fac- 
tory and made a rush forit. There must 
have been 100 or more barrels of this 





rectors and chased them two miles. The 
Filipinos must have thought Pandemo- 


back towards the “beno” factory, which 
now had a guard on it, I asked some of 
them how the liquor went. “I don’t 
want any more o’ that,” said an old In- 
dian exterminator, “that there stuff 
makes a man mad and spoils his aim. It 
gives him great go in a fight, but it sp’iles 
his valy arter he gets on to the enemy.” 
Men are far more sensible than we give 
them credit for. I have seen fellows in 
one town capture ram before the army 
got up and drink a lot of it. The same 
lads at the next town would not touch 
liquor if you put them in the guard- 
house. 
MILITARY SERVICE AND CHARACTER 


In relation to immorality, I think our 
boys are as high-minded as any army 
that ever went to war. There certainly 
are temptations of that kind which lead 
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stronger. Some young men grow better 
in the army. As a whole, however, I 
would not say it was conducive to the 
building up of strong, clean characters. 
Our boys in the army have a lot of am- 
bition. They always ask us: “ Reporters, 
what did the papers say about us at San 
Pedro Macati, at Guiguinto, at Santo 
Cruz, at Calumpit, at Santo Tomas?” 
They want to deserve well of their friends 
and of their country. Many expect to 
settle here and go into some honorable 
trade. Many expect to return to Amer. 
ica and go back to their former homes, 
better liked and more vigorous in charac- 


‘ ter and manhood than before. This I did 


not read in a book; it was told me by the 
campfire, in the slough of swamps under 
the enemy’s iron hail of death. “You 
blank idiot,’ said a man to me at Santo 
Tomas, “lie down or you’ll be a dead man 
in five minutes.” “Life is not so sweet 
to me that I must cower before a Malay 
pirate,” I replied. ‘Life isn’t sweet to 
me either,” he whispered, “but I don’t 
want to kill my mother.” (I must here 
admit that I have often.crept away from 


‘bullets. ) 


nium was after them. As our mencame ~ 


In the midst of writing this letter I 
went down for a drive along the. Luneta 
and out to old Malate Fort. Just beyond 
the fort, on a green meadow a little set 
back from the sea, the Government has 
opened a new cemetery for our dead. As 
we passed this cemetery, which is really 
a long trench cut in the grassy sod, I 
noticed three hearses. Natives were fill- 
ing in the trench, and as I approached I 
saw a chaplain standing with bared head 
alone. This was the funeral of three 
men killed yesterday up in the hills be- 
yond Mariquina in General Hall’s bri- 
gade. 

When the service was over and the 
earth closed above our fallen comrades 
I got into conversation with the chaplain, 
Rev. W. S. Gilbert, of the Oregons. I 
was asking how he found the army af- 
fected the character of young men. He 








OUB BOYS RESTING 


some astray. But these same lads at 
home have been often just as bad as they 
are here. A man’s comrades do not press 
vice on him any more in Manila than in 
Boston. Of course, when they have long 
periods of idleness, then the weak men 
grow weaker and the strong men grow 


agreed with what I had already written, 
but told me an interesting tabulation he 
had made of the Oregon Regiment. A 
short time ago he asked the sergeants 
(twenty in all) to give their opinion of the 
effect that the Philippine campaign had 
had-on the men under them in relation 
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to: (1) drunkenness, (2) profanity, (3) gam- 
bling, (4) sexual purity, (5) health, (6) 
cleanliness. They gave a unanimous. re- 
port that the regiment had improved 
since it left San Francisco on all these six 
points except profanity. Chaplain Gil- 
bert gave it as his opinion that the boys 
swear without knowing it and do not 
mean the words they utter. This is pre- 
cisely my own conclusion. 

Before long I encountered another 
funeral procession and another chaplain, 
Rev. Dr. Peirce,.of the First Reserve 
Hospital, who was standing reading the 
words of eternal grace from the Episco- 
pal Prayer-Book. The chaplain was quite 
alone, reading with uncovered head the 
thoughts for which no. human words are 
great enough. Two more soldiers had 
been killed up among the terrible hills of 
Morong fighting with Lawton, the iron 
soldier. It added to the pathos of the 
scene to know that these were Oregon 
boys who had been in Manila with their 
trunks all packed for home, when they 
were ordered back into the field. 

Nearourcemetery is anold, weed-grown 
graveyard; here, while we watched the 
earth heaped up on our dead comrades, a 
Spanish family was buryingachild. Chap- 
lain Peirce explained to me that the Fili- 
pino and Spanish priests won’t read the 
service over @ person in a coffin for less 
than five dollars. This is according to 
their rubric. If a person is buried with- 
out a coffin the priests can read the serv- 
ice over them gratis. It would be easy 
to ridicule these customs, yet it is not so 
important to know how a man seems to 
us as to know how we seem to him. 
These poor folk could not. pay for benefit 
of clergy, so they brought a little white 
box and dug their grave at random. — 

The chaplain told me of several poor 
folk he had buried and of how once he 
had to get the key of the churchyard of 
Malate almost by force from the Filipino 
“padre” of that parish. I suppose the 
padre would have his own justification if 
I could talk with him. Chaplain Peirce 
is one of the ablest and best of our Ameri- 
can chaplains. His service at the grave 
on this day was exceedingly impressive, 
and a careless young man told me after- 
wards that such a noble service always 
made him feel the hight and depth of 
true religion. Dr. Peirce told: me that 
many men had gone to the bad long be- 
fore they ever saw the army, and he 
mentioned a case in his experience at 
Manila of a young fellow who was so bad 
that he had no hopes of him when he en- 
tered the regiment. This young man 
came to himself. and was confirmed in the 
Episcopal Church, and is one of the best 
workers that the chaplain has. 


AVERSE TO PROTESTANTISM 


My old college friend, Rev. James B. 
Rogers of the Presbyterian Church, is out 
in Manila, sent here to look into missions 
by his denomination. He says that the 
people as yet show little inclination 
towards Protestantism. In the Filipino 
theater where he preaches he tells me he 
has rarely over forty of an audience. 
With him is Rev. Mr. Hibberd, a recent 
Princetom graduate. They are conscien- 
tious, tactful men and will find a place 
for Protestant work, if such can be found. 
Mr. Rogers told me that the peace com- 
missioners had asked him not to push 
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Protestantism much in the present un- 
settled state of things. Frankly, I think 
that the commissioners are right. I 
would not interfere with the religious 
faith and trust of these people at the 
present time. No matter what may be 
said by interested people, it is a fact here 
today that the Filipinos are passionately, 
fanatically devoted to the Catholic faith. 
The American Catholic priests here tell me 
that the Filipinos are ‘“‘ very primitive” 
in their methods. I think we might with 
benefit limit the power of the monastic 
orders and bring in. here American Cath- 
olic priests of the type of Archbishop 
Ireland and his school. 

I make no doubt there will be a good 
field for Protestantism here in time, and 
it would be a great victory of the denomi- 
nations if they all joined in with one will 
in one mission—such an one as Rogers 
and Hibberd are starting. Messrs. Jack- 
son and Glung of the Y. M. C. A. are con- 
ducting a good work in a fine tent which 
they have erected on the left hand as you 
go over the Bridge of Spain toward the 
Luneta. They are wholesome young fel- 
lows and conduct their work with rational 
methods. 

The war progresses slowly. I do not 
know which to admire most, the reckless, 
wild daring of our boys or the splendid 
despair of Aguinaldo’s army. It becomes 
evident that we are meeting only the rear 
guard of the Filipino army—that the lead- 
ers are playing a waiting game and con- 
ducting a masterly retreat. Chaplain 
Peirce told me that Aguinaldo issued a 
proclamation to his people to the effect 
that any Filipino who paid exorbitant 
fees to churches or priests the Filipino 
Government would regard as guilty of a 
misdemeanor. Thus this half-savage man 
in one uncultured sentence faces squarely 
a problem which the great Saxon govern- 
ments of Britain and North America do 
not dare to face. In the United States 
we seem to have the best people and the 
worst politics in the world. 

I do not think that any administration 
would treat the Filipinos better than the 
present one, and I am sure that no other 
people would be so magnanimous and 
kind to such a bitter foe. Yet when one 
sees a whole people, young and old, gray 
beard and sucking child, leave their homes, 
burn their sanctuaries, moisten the hot 
rice fields with their blood in the frenzied 
effort to hold what they believe to be 
their own, strew their dead like winter’s 
withered leaves across the deselated land 
—all that is chivalrous in a man leaps out 
to honor the sacrifice. 


FRIENDLY DEVELOPMENT, NOT IRON 
MASTERY 


I feel that the best interests of the 
world’s commerce and of the happiness of 
the Filipinos lies in the friendly develop- 
ment of the islands by the Americans. But 
we have so many political schemers, syn- 
dicates and land thieves that sometimes I 
think the future is draped with clouds. 
If we can govern honestly, wisely and 
justly in the East, our coming is a star of 
hope to millions. If we bring the thirst 
for gold which fevers our children at their 
birth, we come to these green islands only 
as a scourge. The coercion of our own 
iniquities will destroy us if we climb to 
empire over broken vows and crushed 
hearts. -The Persians have a fable that 
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when the orphan cries the throne of God 
Almighty rocks from side to side. God is 
no more afraid of the united navies of 
England and America than he was of the 
ships of Tarshish and the sunken fleets of 
old Carthage. 

The Filipino commissioners and the 
American peace commissioners who have 
met in Manila are doing very creditable 
work. An old Filipino commissioner said 
to a group of us who went to interview 
him: “Don’t you think, gentlemen, that 
it is strange that a nation like yours, who 
fought England so long, should be at 
enmity with my nation, who so long 
fought Spain for the same cause? Your 
Declaration of Independence, your decla- - 
ration of rights, they are exactly what I 
believe, exactly what we, with General 
Aguinaldo, are fighting for.”’ Good will 
come out of it, no doubt. It is written in 
the stars that America must free the 
world. But he who enslaves another can- 
not himself be free. Unless we do full 
and ample justice to this growing nascent 
race, we shall feel the dreadful congruity 
between the seed and its fruit. “If blood 
be the price of world empire, Lord God, 
we shall pay the bill.” 





Current Thought 


SUNDAY TRAFFIC 


Does the Sunday street car in large cities 
minister to the higher life of man? Undoubt- 
edly it does. When several hundreds of 
thousands of human beings are crowded 
together on a few acres of land many things 
become necessary which were not called for 
before. A new world is created, and the 
new world necessitates new forms of activity 
and gives rise to new obligations and duties. 
. .- I cannot understand how any man with 
a Christian heart can think it wrong for these 
people to escape to the country on Sunday af- 
teraoon. ... The Sunday street car ministers 
to the social life of our cities. The day of rest 
from the beginning has been pre-eminently a 
home day. Such it was among the Hebrews, 
and such it has been among all English-speak- 
ing peoples. It is a day for family reunions. 
It is a day when the married son and his wife 
can bring their children and take dinner with 
grandpa and grandma; when the daughter 
who lives on the other side of the city can 
come home and spend a few hours with her 
widowed mother; when sisters separated by 
the diameter of the city can come together for 
an afternoon; when the servant girl, chained 
all the week to her irksome work, can find re- 
lief and new life in the companionship of her 
mother and sisters in the old home, ... The 
Sunday street car ministers to the spiritual 
life of cities. The problem of the downtown 
church is difficult at best. Stop the street 
cars and the problem becomes well-nigh hope- 
less.— Rev. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, in The 
Evangelist. 

THE WAR IN THE PHILIPPINES 

A new policy, new commanders, overwhelm- 
ing force and the desert of public confidence 
are at once necessary. Without such achange 
the people of the United States will choose new 
instruments for their will.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The plain truth of the matter is that news- 
paper correspondents with an army engaged 
in actual war have no rights atall. They are 
barely tolerated. Nearly every military man 
charged with great responsibility looks upon 
them as a nuisance and source of danger. 
Every prudent general keeps a rigid hand on 
them. The pretense that there is anything - 
unusual or improper in refusing the Manila 
correspondents permission to send “complete 
reports of the situation” proceeds either ftom’ 
great hardihood or great ngiveté.—New York: 
Times. yaoi 
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The Northfield Summer and Its Spiritual Influence 


The Growing Popularity and Value of the Students’ Conferences 


There is a pretty clear recognition in 
the religious world that the purpose of 
the Northfield conferences is the deepen- 
ing the spiritual life. But the under- 
standing of the close connection of the 
student conferences especially with the 
growing life of America is not by any 
means as clear. Neither is it realized 
how deep are the foundations of the con- 
ferences, how many forces of education 
and life are represented, and conse- 
quently how steady and far-reaching has 
been the growth of their influence. To 
one familiar with the Northfield atmos- 
phere, who comes back after an absence 
of several years, the fact of growth is 
apparent at every corner. It is not so 
much a phenomenal growth as it is nor- 
mal and gradual, pronouncing its own 
verdict of trustworthiness and perma- 
nence. 

There is certainly the outward growth 
of pumbers. This year there were over 
600 attendants at the Young Men’s Con- 
ference, representing 140 different col- 
leges. The Young Women’s Conference 
has doubled itself in the last four years, 
now having 460 telegates from 40 colleges 
and 27 city associations. The change in 
personnel of colleges and individuals 
represented is also interesting. Yale 
had over 100 delegates, and West Point 
sent its first. In the summer of 1895 
there was not a single under-graduate 
from Smith. This summer there were 
over 30, with a dozen alumnz beside. 
Bryn Mawr sent 15, Radcliffe 7 and Bar- 
nard 2. Mt. Holyoke headed the list with 
50 delegates, and there are several new 
. institutions represented. One felt strongly 
also the needed growth in variety of pro- 
fessions represented by the leaders. Men 
and women of Christian influence who 
yet were not missionaries, ministers or 
association secretaries have been present 
in increasing numbers. Members of 
faculty of most of the leading colleges 
came—some in sympathy with the stu- 
dent movement, others to find out 
whether they could give it their co- 
operation. The new president of Brown, 
Dr. Faunce, was a popular speaker at 
the men’s conference. Commander Wad- 
hams lent glory to their Fourth of July 
celebration while representing the possi- 
bilities of Christian manliness in army 
and navy. The serene presence of Mrs. 
Sangster, the editor of Harper’s Bazar, 
was like a benediction at the Y. W. C. A. 
Conference. An interesting incident in 
this connection was the meeting of five 
young women, coming from different 
directions, who had sat at the table to- 
gether in Oxford, Eng., last summer. 

Enthusiasm of expression and depth of 
spiritual teaching have always marked 
the conferences. With no decrease on 
these lines, there has been a marked 
growth in thespirit of breadth and sanity. 
Leaders dislike to hear people talk about 
the “Northfield spirit.” It is only the 
spirit of Christ applied with concentrated 
and trained thought to the problems of 
young lives. There has been unusual 
emphasis put, both in words and attitude, 
on the sacredness of individuality in 
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God’s sight. The life surrendered to him 
as a Saviour and Friend is given back for 
richer and freer working in the channels 
indicated by the Holy Spirit. The danger 
of over-emotionalism was often pointed 
out. The practical evils of social inter- 
course in college and conference life have 
been dealt with plainly and earnestly. 

The talk given by Miss Price to the 
women students on social intoxicants 
brought home with rare clearness and 
force one of the besetting dangers of life 
in our large women’s college. In the 
same talk no less importance was at- 
tached to the fact that the help of North- 
field would be permanent only as far as 
one thought more of the messages from 
God than of the messengers. Again, in 
the special conferences, by systematic 
discussion and in the general spirit, one 
felt the unity of Christian work. The 
clannish tendency of students to separate 
their Christian work from the church as 
a whole was discouraged. 

Conferences for church workers have 
shown young alumni the most helpful 
channels for their new home life. The 
work that the Yale Band has done among 
the C. E. Societies has demonstrated 
what is the power of educated and conse- 
crated life for missions alone. In many 
other directions hints were given which 
individuals can work out according to 
their tastes and environment. The con- 
ferences for colleges, preparatory schools 
and city workers have faced real prob- 
lems with eyes wider open and a greater 
exchange of helpfulideas. Thedelegation 
meetings of the larger colleges, held every 
day, have been marked by a spirit of 
definite and prayerful responsibility for 
the next year’s work, which cannot fail 
to bear fruit. As one hears from the 
girls in some of these delegations of the 
new growth of spiritual life in their col- 
leges out of small seeds of prayer and 
faith brought back from Northfield, and 
sees the living witnesses of changed life 
and purposes, one’s heart is stirred to 
gratitude. 

The missionary interest had its usual 
place in both conferences in the meetings 
of the Missionary Institute and Volunteer 
Band. In the Round Top meetings at 
the Students’ Conference, an unusually 
large number of life decisions were made 
for the foreign field. A powerful address 
by Mr. Robert E. Speer in the Young 
Women’s Conference on Women in 
Heathen Lands stirred many to echo 
silently the exclamation heard on the 
steps of the auditorium: “I do wish I had 
not been to hear Mr. Speer. He made 
me feel as if I eught to be a missionary.” 
The world-round travels of Mr. Speer and 
Mr. Mott make their words telling. Let- 
ters from prominent volunteers now in 
the field, like Eddy and White, strengthen 
the purpose of those planning to go. 

Beside the well-known secretaries and 
speakers already mentioned, the men 
heard Prof. W. W. White of Calcutta, Mr. 
Robert P. Wilder and Dr. Schauffler of 
New York. The women were favored 
with the words of Dr. T. S. Hamlin of 
Washington, Dr. Judson of New York, 


Miss Isabel Thoburn of India, Dr. Carson 
of Brooklyn, and Pres. C. C. Hall of 
Union Theological Seminary, who goes 
to India for the Haskell lectureship. Dr. 
Hall struck the keynote of the Y. W. 
Conference and put it on a very high 
plane by his four remarkable addresses 
on the Quadrilateral of Spiritual Unity in 
Christ—personal redemption, spiritual 
growth, enduring fellowship, and service 
for him and others. The analytical 
force and spiritual earnestness of Dr. 
Hall makes his talks abiding in their im. 
pression. His words on friendship, en- 
larged again in a Round Top talk, were 
a parallel and confirmation of the forcible 
words of George Adam Smith on the same 
subject in his talk on Proverbs. Besides 
the regular Bible classes, Mr. Speer con- 
ducted a series of studies on John every 
evening at the auditorium. Mr. Speer’s 
rare combination of intellectual, artistic 
and spiritual qualities has made his pres- 
ence perhaps the greatest blessing of the 
women’s conference. 

Another bond which has given a special 
tenderness to the conferences has been 
the sympathy for Mr. Moody because of 
the serious illness of his little granddaugh- 
ter. The great human heart of the man 
has been shown in a way which, as some 
one said, “‘made us feel like one big 
family.” 

College enthusiasm and fun have run 
high with the men, reaching its climax on 
the Fourth of July. Each college had a 
gayly decorated booth in the auditorium, 
and the presence of students from many 
nations as well as colleges gave occasion 
for many interchanges of compliments in 
the way of yells and songs. The women 
vented their college zeal in a very pretty 
lawn féte, where picturesqueness was as 
characteristic as noise with the men. The 
yells of Vassar, Bryn Mawr and Radcliffe, 
however, did as much credit to their 
strength of body as of mind, though one 
prefers to dwell on the songs of Smith 
and Wellesley, and the beautiful color 
pictures of banners, hats and dresses. 

The beauty of the place and excursions, 
the many informal meetings for discus- 
sion, the groups for prayer and the activ- 
ity plying at the bookstore have as large 
a part in the influence of Northfield as 
the more public meetings. From it all 
goes out through colleges, churches and 
cities a clearer vision of Jesus Christ and 
the service asked by him, a better under- 
standing of practical application of his 
principles of action and a new illumina- 
tion on the power of prayer in bringing 
his kingdom. 


Jesus came to be the Saviour of the human 
spirit—the whole man. He could never be 
content merely to redeem the intellectual life, 
or the life of the sensibilities, or that of the 
purposes and choices of mankind. Thought 
came in the language of Greece, the land of 
the intellect; sentiment and feeling came in 
the language of Hebrewdom, the land of the 
sensibilities, the home of the human heart; 
will came in the Latin tongue, the language of 
imperial Rome. In all these and by all these 
came human nature, discovered but not united 
before the cross of Jesus of Nazareth.—Dr. 
Gunsaulus. 
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The representative men in our Congre- 
gational churches have already made a 
large place for themselves and for us all 
in the intellectual world. The strong 
emphasis laid upon Christian education 
of the thorough sort, the contributions to 
general literature, and the work done in 
helping to rear the whole theological 
structure in which the modern world 
lives, all testify to the fact that we have 
not been wholly unmindful of the injunc- 
tion to “get wisdom and get understand- 
ing.” And now, as an unnamed item in 
the proces; of addition which Peter sug- 
gested when he bade his readers ‘“‘add to 
their faith virtue, and to virtue knowl- 
edge,” I am asked to speak of the obliga- 
tion resting upon us to add to our knowl- 
edge a fuller measure of zeal. 

The word “zeal” is sometimes care- 
lessly used to describe anything and 
everything that happens to have caught 
fire. Such a loose conception has brought 
it into disfavor with certain minds as 
being a mischievous and ungovernable 
thing. Weare all soundly convinced no 
doubt that mere meaning well, coupled 
with untamed animal earnestness, will 
not lend any important aid in setting the 
world right. But the sort of zeal which 
we would do well to build on to our 
knowledge in larger measure is really 
that knowledge itself, careful and far- 
seeing, but quickened and illumined by 
a more intense passion to establish its 
clearly recognized ideals and to fulfill its 
true purpose in a needy world. 

The very breadth of view that is char- 
acteristic of our people has lessened our 
zeal. The clear recognition of the fact 
that the total religion of Jesus Christ isa 
wide affair, that human redemption must 
be achieved by attention to a broad range 
of interests, and that the God whom we 
serve gains his ends by divers means, has 
enlarged but has made less incisive the 
point of our attack. The facts about hu- 
man nature are such that it cannot be 
equally and constantly aroused at fifty 
different points. ‘‘This one thing I do” 
narrows a man into a specialist, but it is 
the sine qua non of one who would bring 
zeal, in its most effective form, to bear 
upon his task. 

The men who lead strong and growing 
movements, as a rule, are those who have 
a firm grasp on some one aspect of the 
truth, which so enlists their loyalty as to 
almost make them feel that it would 
achieve human salvation if it were ade- 
quately presented and heartily received. 
The very fact that they decline to look 
over the boundary fences in order to see 
other saving truths in possession of their 
neighbors gives them an unhesitating 
faith anda burning zeal. The high and 
strong belief as to the function of the 
church in conveying divine grace to men 
narrowed the Oxford movement, but it 
gave the strength that has brought about 
the crisis in the Established Church of 
England today. The unceasing emphasis 
laid by the Wesleys on the ability of 
every man to exercise immediate saving 
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faith, and to receive the clear evidences of 
his acceptance with God, obscured some 
necessary views of God’s sovereignty and 
of the psychological processes connected 
with conversion, but it brought into be- 
ing one of the largest and most effective 
denominations of modern times. Those 
who are downright sure that they hold 
the key to the situation and can unlock 
all the doors along the line of human 
progress with it will bear into the effort 
a zeal that gives each man the strength 
of ten. 

The critical, discriminating attitude of 
mind that has large place among us has 
also watered the stock of our enthusiasm. 
It seems almost inevitable that, with the 
problems of higher criticism, the neces- 
sity of sifting the theological terms and 
statements that have been bequeathed to 
us by our sainted fathers, and the demand 
for care and clearness in the confused 
state of many honest efforts about us, 
cautious discrimination must often sup- 
plant confident determination. The at- 
mosphere of the average theologieal semi- 
nary is that of exact and painstaking 
scholarship, even to the detriment of the 
upbuilding of rich, warm, vigorous per- 
sonality in those who are to be sent as 
messengers bearing their good tidings 
with them. We seem to be sending out 
bands of scholars rather than groups of 
apostles. We have poured layer upon 
layer of exact and pre-digested knowl- 
edge into young men, but we have some- 
times failed to fire their hearts with a 
holy overmastering passion for winning 
this world to Jesus Christ. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating, and the last 
test of theological training is in trying 
the results of iton men. Do they attract 
and interest men? Do they bring the 
hearts of the careless under the spell of a 
divine message? Do they put needy 
souls into vital touch with the saving 
Spirit of the living God? In the accom- 
plishment of these, the only legitimate 
ends that knowledge has in view, the 
warm-hearted, loving zeal must find large 
place. 

The beautiful deference also which, in 
our regard for Christian comity, we have 
sometimes exhibited must likewise be 
counted in. If it is not “boasting be- 
yond measure,” I would say that we have 
been in the habit of evincing an unwill- 
ingness to sit down until all the other 
denominations were seated. Prominent 
leaders in the Methodist Church have 
been frank to say that, according to 
their view and conviction, no town was 
churched until there was a Methodist 
church there. Other denominations have 
been equally solicitous lest what they re- 
gard as an essential note of total Chris- 
tianity should be unheard when the little 
town sang its Doxology on Sunday morn- 
ing. The superintendents of our home 
missionary societies, as I have seen them 
in these Western States, have not been 
pushing and aggressive to any similar de- 
gree. They seem to feel that the other 
sheep which are not of our fold will some- 
how be fed and sheltered and guided for- 
ward, even though the Pilgrim faith is 
not proclaimed in their midst. All this 
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is beautiful and brotherly and, as most of 
us feel, just as it should be, but it has 
weakened that denominational zeal which 
is one element in all successful propa. 
gandism. And, furthermore, in cities far 
removed from home missionary stations 
our brotherly and catholic spirit has un- 
dermined a proper attachment to our 
principles in many a pew and pulpit. 
While the Methodist, the Baptist, the 
Episcopalian and even the staid and con- 
servative Presbyterian felt that he had 
something high, fine, necessary and well 
worth standing up and being cut in two 
for, if occasion demanded such martyr- 
like devotion, the Congregational brother 
has frequently failed to urge a true and 
just dencminational loyalty upon his peo- 
ple, because he did not feel it himself. 

The question arises then as to how our 
zeal may be fed up to more generous pro- 
portions. The topic assigned me is well 
phrased—wecan “add zeal to knowledge.” 
It will have to grow out of knowledge it- 
self as the truth is rightly conceived, and 
then pointed straight at the end to be 
reached. Central and controlling, in 
every broad view of religion, there must 
be certain cardinal truths which that 
comprehensive mind regards as its defi- 
nite message for the world’s salvation. 
There are many truths which are simply 
interesting, and there are certain others 
which have been wrought into the very 
framework of our personal lives and 
which now yield the stimulus and tonic 
for noble Christian service. These, as 
distinguished and organized into a work. 
ing faith, are to be offered to a world 
lying discouraged in the presence of the - 
most showy materialism, suffering from 
an enfeebled will which has been sung to 
sleep by the sirens of heredity, environ- 
ment and all that marches under the 
banner of determinism, and even doubt- 
ing whether or not there be any gospel 
which offers the power of God unto 
salvation. 

In every seminary and inevery pastor’s 
study, too, there should stand an angel 
with a flaming sword warning us away 
from the trees where fruit grows merely 
to open men’s eyes and make them wise 
as gods, without reference to the nourish- 
ment of a life of trust, worship and obe- 
dience. We are not students of anatomy 
merely, as we follow the lines of critical 
inquiry concerning the joints and proc- 
esses of Scripture and of doctrine; we 
are in training to become wise and help- 
ful assistants in processes of biology. 
We are to awaken and feed, to train and 
direct life. Men are dead in trespasses 
and sins, and the message we bear is to 
mediate to them the gift of new and holy 
life. People are sitting down with their 
laps so full of big questions that they can- 
not get up and be of service in the king- 
dom of God. These truths of ours are to 
set the supreme objects of existence be- 
fore them definitely, and to furnish them 
stimulus that will invigorate and send 
them into heroic endeavor in the king- 
dom. The aim is not simply to know 
things as they are, except as this equips 
us to make people as they ought to be. 
The purpose throughout must be the pro- 
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duction of spiritual life, and this purpose 
held clear will in any honest soul add to 
the most discriminating knowledge the 
zeal for which it waits. 

In producing Congregationalists, too, 
who know why they stand in the succes- 
sion of the Pilgrims and why they have 
something the world needs, the zeal must 
come organically out of the knowledge. 
A wider acquaintance for young people 
and all people with the splendid history 
that went into the making of our portion 
of the kingdom of God, a square look at 
the sort of man the Pilgrim was in his 
three homes, the rescue of the word “ Puri- 
tan” from the ignorant flings of thought- 
less newspaper writers and a just appre- 
ciation for the high and fine qualities it sug- 
gests—all this will tend to warm the hearts 
of thedescendants and successors of those 
moral heroes who “through faith subdued 
kingdoms.’ And they without us cannot 
be made perfect, for their work of prepa- 
ration looked toward the building of a 
mighty spiritual commonwealth under 
these free and inspiring conditions, and 
this is the charge laid upon their present 
day descendants. A-more thorough under- 
standing by all our people of the organic 
relation in which we stand to one of the 
most stimulating and significant periods 
of churchor national history will of itself 
add a great share of the desired zeal. 

The task, then, is to relate zeal and 
knowledge so that they will act together. 
Our denomination seems providentially 
adapted to illustrate in its own growth 
this desirable unity. It must be wrought 
out under the freedom of democratic con- 
ditions, and we have the individual liberty 
and responsibility which the aristocratic 
and ritualistic churches lack. That gen- 
uine zeal which is no “mere frothing up 
of feeling and fancy,” but which bas foun- 
dationsin enduring truths, must be kindled 
by great doctrines, such as we hold, but 
which the so-called “liberal churches” 
lack. This zeal must also be fed from the 
spirit and ideals of the largest culture in 
which the devotees of emotionalism are 
sadly wanting. Therefore our democratic 
liberty, our great doctrines and our empha- 
sis on thorough education are all ready to 
our hand in welding knowledge and zeal 
into an effective instrument for building 
our share of the city of God. 

We cannot afford to go forward without 
securing in larger measure the addition 
which the title assigned me suggests. 
The emotional and voluntary faculties 
have an equal function with the intel- 
lectual in bringing a knowledge of God 
and in gaining entrance to the rich expe- 
riences of eternal life. Insight, imagina- 
tion, spiritual responsiveness and all our 
feelings of the higher order are touched 
by the glowing zeal of an apostle even 
more directly and powerfully than by the 
well-reasoned address of the scholar. If 
we are to render our best service to the 
world, we must demonstrate our ability 
all along the line to carry our followers 
over into the deeper regions of religious 
experience, which, lying beyond the purely 
intellectual reach, are found only by hearts 
that believe unto salvation. 

Oakland, Cal. 





A good example—that of the wealthy man 
who last week made a handsome gift to each 
of his three servants, instead of leaving it to 
them in his will, which, he feared, might be 
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contested after his death. If you are thinking 
of leaving any of your money for missions or 
some other good cause, would it not be wiser 
to make sure now that the money goes where 
you wish it to go? 





Guests of the Coming Interna- 
tional Council 


Rey. Dr. John Brown of Bedford will 
come to the council as a veteran visitor 
to the United States profoundly versed in 
its early history and literature, and well 
known to many of its clergy through per- 
sonalinteroourse, and to thousands of the 
clergy and laity by his writings. He was 
last in the country in 1892, when he repre- 
sented the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales as delegate to our National 
Council at Minneapolis. He presided over 
the annual meetings of our English breth- 
ren the prior year, when he gave as his 
chairman’s address an acute study of The 
Historic Episcopate; a Re-examination of 
Its Claims, subsequently published as a 
monograph, and ever since reckoned as 





one of the best pieces of critical work put 
forth by English non-Anglican scholars. 
His book, published in 1895, The Pilgrim 
Fathers of New England and Their Puri- 
tan Successors, we then described as a 
fine example of a book in which popular 
and scholarly qualities were combined, in- 
dicating, to be sure, that it was written 
from the standpoint of an English and not 
an American Congregationalist, but also 
admirably fair, discriminating and inter- 
esting. 

To the world at large he is best known 
by his life of John Bunyan, first published 
in 1886, and since put forth in repeated 
new editions. More than thirty years of 
service in the church at Bedford in which 
Bunyan taught has given Dr. Brown title 
to be interested in Bunyan and to speak 
with authority about him, while years of 
study in the libraries of Europe and 
America have made him master of the 
literature and history of the revolt against 
episcopacy in Great Britain, on the Con- 
tinent and in America. 

Personally, Dr. Brown is genial, win- 
ning, hearty. Few of the delegates will 
come with more anticipation awaiting 
them, and few, we predict, will make an- 
ticipation seem smaller beside realization. 
The theme on which he will address the 
council is Independence and Fellowship. 
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Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


President Eliot of Harvard some day will 
be recognized as a man of influence in the 
realm of religion as well asof education. ‘The 
change he has wrought in the manner of wor- 
ship at Harvard, in the personnel and aims of 
the Harvard Divinity School, and the infiu- 
ence of his talks to and essays for clergymen 
and instructors in theology some day will be 
fairly assessed. At the dinner given by the 
faculty of the Harvard Divinity School to the 
hundred and more students who have been 
studying in the Summer School of Theology, 
last week, it was stated by Prof. D. G. Lyon 
that President Eliot was the man who sug- 
gested the summer school, and who had faith 
to believe that it would succeed when mem- 
bers of the Divinity School faculty were skep- 
tical, if not faithless. Had only fifty students. 
registered at the school this year, it would 
have been counted a success, and would have 
been tried another year. Inasmuch as 10+ 
registered, eighty-eight of whom were clergy- 
men of eight denominations, coming from 
eighteen States, it is hardly necessary to add 
that the school will be in session next year. 

As a Trinitarian Congregationalist, I was: 
glad to note that not only did we have the 
largest number of students in attendance, but. 
we also had a fine grade of manhood present. 
Our representatives on the lecturing force, 
Professors Platner, Ropes, Moore, Palmer 
and Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon, had hearers 
who were worthy of them. We still have 
**a learned ministry,’? men whe spare not ex- 
pense to get knewledge, and who gladly give 
up leisure if thereby they may better fit them- 
selves to minister to a laity that is ever in- 
creasing in intelligence and discrimination. 

It is so confidently asserted that Professor 
McGiffert of Union Theological Seminary wil} 
enter the Congregational fold, if driven forth 
from the Presbyterian, that those of us who 
heard him at Harvard last week had more 
than usual curiosity to see and hear him. He 
is a modest, manly fellow, whose premises 
once accepted, his conclusions are difficult to 
deny. He will not force the pace or hunt for 
conflicts, as Professor Briggs did, but if called 
upon to defend himself he will do it power- 
fully and effectively to the end. I am not 
competent to say how accurate his scholarship 
is, but of its range, and his skill in restating 
it in form suited to inform and inspire an 
audience of students, I can speak affirmatively. 

I wish those who think that the Higher Criti- 
cism is a matter of impulse born of the devil, 
a wayward thing following no law save that. 
of the animosity of the critics for opinions 
that are venerable, could have heard the lec- 
tures of Prof. George F. Moore of Andover, in 
which he laid down the principles of evidence 
which govern scholars in determining the cred- 
ibility and relative worth of data which come 
to them from monuments, parchments and the 
like. I doubt very much whether any judge 
on the bench of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts conld produce a profounder impres- 
sion of breadth, fairness and passion for truth 
in lecturing to the students of a law school on. 
the principles underlying civil jurisprudence. 
As for Professor Moore’s mien out of the class- 
room and his skill as an after-dinner speaker, 
he is the farthest removed from the traditional 
theological seminary professer, juiceless and 
pedantic. Like George Adam Smith, he seems. 
to be “‘a human” as well as a divine. 

For English, pure and undefiled, and perfect 
mastery of the art of expression of noble 
thought, it is doubtful whether the students 
of the summer school will ever hear any lec- 
tures on ethics and religion surpassing those: 
of Prof. George H. Palmer, a modest man, all 
too little known by the American public, but 
understood by those who know the modern 
Harvard as the man of all the academic staff 
who leaves the deepest spiritual impression 
upon his students. Professor Palmer, in his 
after-dinner speech, quoted approvingly Pres- 
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ident Tucker of Dartmouth, who had recently 
said to him that, just as during the last fifteen 
years the best thought of men in this country 
had gone into educational reform, so during 
the next fifteen or twenty years the demand is 
that men of like power and consecration to 
humanity should bring about equally radical 
and basal religious and ecclesiastical reforms. 
When Professor Palmer said ‘‘ Amen” to this 
sentiment, his admirers instinctively thought 
of him as one who isto have a prominent place 
in the work, and they therefore rejoice to hear 
that he is to lecture publicly next year at Har- 
vard on ethical and spiritual themes. 





In and Around Chicago 


Vacation Items 

Dr. Goodwin hopes to spend the month of 
August in Michigan. Rev. and Mrs. W. E. 
Danforth are to be in Michigan also. Dr. 
Sidney Strong of Oak Park takes six boys to 
Europe. Dr. W. E. Barton visits familiar 
scenes in and about Boston and preaches in 
several of its churches. Dr. G. R. Merrill of 
Leavitt Street will visit Newfoundland. Dr. 
F, A. Noble will spend four weeks in Sara- 
toga. Friends of Professor Mackenzie from 
Scotland and Professor Bosworth of Oberlin 
will occupy his pulpit. The pulpit of the 
New England Church is chiefly supplied by 
Assistant-pastor Strain. Plymouth is closed 
for the summer. Rev. E. F. Williams will 
preach during August for the South Church 
and the Windsor Park Church. Mr. Thorp 
will take only a part of his vacation at this 
time. Rev. W. A. Bartlett of Lowell and 
Rey. W. H. Manss of Lincoln, Neb., will 
preach for the First Church, Evanston. 
Nearly all the smaller churches in the city 
will have morning and evening service as 
usual through the summer. In a few cases 
churches unite, but the distance is too great 
for this to be done to any considerable ex- 
tent. Often work in the summer, even if done 
by strangers, yields excellent results. 


Volunteer Physicians 

The Board of Health has called for the vol- 
untary service of competent physicians to aid 
in fighting disease during the summer. For 
some of the school children ** vacation schools ”’ 
have been provided, and efforts are to be made 
to secure a number of blocks in the heart of 
the city for parks. The property must be 
purchased, put into the hands of park commis- 
sioners who will see that it is reserved as 
playgrounds for the children and breathing 
places for the whole population. It is said 
that there are a great many people in the vi- 
cinity of the stockyards who have never seen 
the parks. The South Charch has gathered a 
smal! fund to use in giving such people as 
these a day’s outing under the trees and on 
the lawns of Washington or Jackson Park. 


lr. Haynes Accepts His Call to Plymouth 

It is now announced definitely that Rev. 
A. J. Haynes has decided to accept the invi- 
tation of Plymouth Church and remain as its 
pastor. While the call was not unanimous, 
there was a good majority in his favor, and it 
is thought by his friends that he will be able 
to bring back te the church something like its 
old prosperity. The loss of Dr. Gunsaulus 
was a severe blow. Many of its strong men 
have died or moved into other sections of the 
city. It has become a down-town church. 
The problems before it are serious. Mr. 
Haynes is zealous, unsparing of himself and 
thoroughly devoted to the interests of the 
church. His attractive personality wins for 
him many friends. There are many noble 
men and women in its fellowship. 


A New School 

After a thorough study of various proposed 
sites, Mrs. Emmons Blaine and her adviser, 
Colonel Parker, have decided to establish the 
Practice School in or near Milwaukee Avenue. 
The population, though almost entirely Scan- 
dinavian, is somewhat stable and the children 
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exceptionally bright and promising. Te ds 
cision was reached after cousultation with 
Miss Addams of the Hull House and Professor 
Taylor of the Chicago Commons. This school 
is to be a model in its methods of instruction 
and discipline. 


A Great Camp [ieeting 

Year by year crowds continue to attend the 
camp meeting at Des Plaines. It is conducted 
after old-fashioned methods, and by men 
who believe in conviction of sin, instantaneous 
regeneration, backsliding and re-conversion. 
The methods are evangelistic rather than 
educational, like those followed at Lake Blaff. 
The 200 cottages on the camp meeting grounds 
were rented before any services were held, 
and many tents set up for those who want to 
live cheaply. ‘Trains carry hundreds, and 
sometimes thousands, from the city. The 
distance, fifteen or sixteen miles, makes it 
possible to attend most of the meetings and 
yet remain in the city. Services begin at 
6 A.M, and close not later than 10 p.m. Such 
men as D. W. Potter, the evangelist, Presid- 
ing Elder J. M. Caldwell and Bishop Merrill 
are always prominent. Those who are famil- 
iar with these gatherings say that they do a 
great deal of good. 


Another Defaication 

W. A. S. Graham, who till within two or 
three weeks was secretary, clerk and agent 
of the Board of Education, has left the city, 
a confessed defaulter to the amount of $23,000, 
which may run up to over $34,500. He was 
born in Ireland, was a bright, genial and 
popular man, something of a politician, and 
ready, if one may trust reports, to go with 
the party in power. He had a good sal- 
ary and was very much liked by his associ- 
ates on the Board of Education. He had ac- 
quired considerable property, but in his anxi- 
ety to increase it had indulged in speculation 
in stocks. The city is fully secured by guar- 
antee societies 


Chicago, July 22. FRANKLIN. 





In and Around New York 


Hard Work Telis 

Rev. Adam Reoch came from Washington to 
the Forest Avenue Church, Bronx Borough, 
just a year ago. During that time marked 
progress has been made. The excellent habit 
is observed of keeping exact count of attend- 
ance. Through defect in figures comparisons 
are possible for six months only, but daring 
that half-year the increase has been exactly 
seventy per cent. There have been added to 
the membership thirty-eight, which represents 
an increase of one-third. The financial side of 
the work shows an improvement of eighty per 
cent. Fourteen new teachers have been added 
to the Sunday school, and the attendance of 
scholars has increased forty-six per Sunday. 
This condition of things is partly a reaction 
from the discouraging state a year ago, and 
partly the result of advertising and hard and 
intelligent pastoral work. A striking but dig- 
nified sign on a tree on Boston Road informs 
trolley and other travelers on that busy thor- 


.oughfare that a congregation wide awake to 


the salvation of others worships near by. 


Mr. Moody as a Ministerial Bureau 

For the first time in several years Mr. 
Moody is to come to this city and preach for a 
single Sunday. Usually he has come to con- 
duct a series of meetings. Next Sunday he 
will preach in Dr. Storrs’s church in Brook- 
lyn. The pulpit was occupied last Sunday by 
Rev. F. E. Clark, D. D. On the two previous 
Sundays Dr. R. A. Torrey preached to what 
were probably the largest congregations dur- 
ing the summer. As usual, Mr. Moody has 
been asked to supply preachers for the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. In addition 


he is sending his best preachers to the Church 
of the Pilgrimsaiso. They include Mr. Meyer 
and Mr. Morgan, who are expected to arrive in 
this country next week. 
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* Tarve Strikes and Out’ 

The three strikes which have occupied the 
avontion of citizens during the past few days, 
muck to their inconvenience, turned out as 
expected. The first attempt was made on 
some of the street car lines in Brooklyn a 
week ago last Sunday. It was started because 
the employés of a line which had just been 
absorbed by another were compelled to re- 
eeive the same salartes as the other employés 
of the absorber, which were a little less than 
they were formerly getting. The trouble 
spread to Manhattan, where some of the em- 
ployés on the surface roads seemed to have 
some grievances. In béth cases the strike 
was largely a newspaper “fake.’”’ With the 
exception of a few locations, the cars were run- 
ning according to schedule in both cities. 
Where there was trouble it was soon over, and 
no one is the loser except the man who struck, 
and he is out of empleyment. But this was 
not all. The yellow journals found that their 
“fakes ’’ were not making as much money as 
they wanted, and so they demanded more pay 
from the newsboys. This started another 
strike, which is still in existence and proves to 
be quite effective. For two or three days past 
not one of the two papers could be bought of 
a bey in the down-town district. The other 
papers took the opportunity of encouraging 
the youngsters, who managed to increase their 
circulation very largely. The World and 
Journal will have to concede to the demands 
of their best sellers or else lose money. 


Churches Actually Starting in Manila 

Presbyterian and Episcopal mission boards 
in this city receive word almost simultane- 
ously of the organization in Manila of Presby- 
terian and Episcopal work, so that the two 
may enjoy the honor of being the first regular 
denominations to get into that great field. 
Presbyterians have rented a small room for 
services and contemplate opening a medical 
dispensary. Preaching services have begun, 
Rev. J. B. Rogers in charge, and Filipinos at- 
tend in fairnumbers. Churches at home have 
contributed so far expressly $10,000 for this 
Philippine work. The first Episcopal work 
was organized in Manila on Decoration Day. 
A chureh house has been established. Itisa 
two-story building opposite the main barracks 
in Malate. There is a medical dispensary and 
a class in Eoglish instruction. The lower 
floor, which will seat 100, has been fitted as a 
church. Lumber is $60 a thousand, and so 
dry goods boxes furnished material for altar. 
There is a celebration of the holy communion 
at 7, morning prayer and sermon at 11, 
and evensong at 6.45. The latter is expressly 
for soldiers. There are about fifty Episcopal 
and Church of England families in Manila, 
and two chapters of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew have been orgahized, one in the 
Fourth and the other in the Fifth Artillery 
Some Christian Alliance workers are in the 
field, and the Salvation Army has sent from 
England men and women to organize an army 
post to work among the natives, intending te 
transfer them to American allegiance after 
peace is declared, but these Presbyterian and 
Episcopal efforts are the initial Protestant 
churches in the Philippines. 


Gospel Spreading Gospel 

Since the ‘‘ Glad Tidings” tent was pitched 
on Broadway six others have been pitched fn 
various parts of the city. Recruits are being 
enlisted in large numbers. Never before in 
the history of the city has there been such an 
aggressive anti-higher-critic crusade. All of 
the tents are crowded at every meeting. The 
best evangelical preachers are heard. Other 
cities have taken up the movement. Commit- 
tees have come here from numerous cities, 
including Holyoke, Lowell, Chicago, Pitts- 
burg and Rochester, to get suggestions. In 
Philadelphia a large tent movement has begun 
and great results are reported. Efforts are 
being made to have the author of In His Steps 
speak here. Mr. Moody has promised to assist 
in farnishing speakers and workers. CAMP. 
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THE HOME 
The Child That Never Came 


Ob, many’s the time in the evening, 
When the light has fied over the sea, 

That I dream alone in the gloaming 
‘Of the joys that are not for me; 

And oft in my sorrowful bosom 
Swells up the mother-love flame, 

And I clasp with arms that are trembling 
My child that never came, 

Singing—‘“‘ Hush thee—hush thee—hushaby, darling, 
Nestle thee deeper in mother’s breast ; 

Oh, hush thee—hush thee—hushaby, darling, 
Tenderest angels will guard thy rest.” 


The candles far down in the city 
Shine out thro’ the purplish gray, 

And the stars come out in the heavens 
And glimmer across the bay ; 

The murmuring waves steal homeward 
From the ocean’s larger blue, 

As I sit alone in the gloaming 
With the child I never knew, 

Singing—“ Hush thee—hush thee—hushaby, darling, 
Nestle thee deeper in mother’s breast ; 

Oh, hush thee—hush thee—hushaby, datling, 
Tenderest angels will guard thy rest.’ 


Oh, the little warm cheek in my bosem! 
Oh, the little wet lips at the breast! 

Oh, the clinging, wee, satiny fingers 
To my longing lips that are pressed! 

There was never a song that was sweeter, 
Tho’ its singer be laureled with fame, 

Than the song that I sing in the glcaming 
To the child that never came: 

“ Oh, hush thee —hush thee—hushaby, darling, 
Nestle thee deeper in mother’s breast ; 

Oh, hush thee—hush thee—hushaby, darling, 
Tenderest angels will guard thy rest.” 


The hours swim on to the midnight, 
The moon looks over the hill, 
And the u-lu-lu of the night-owl 
Sinks mournfully and shrill; 
The solitude aches with rapture, 
And my heart with the mother-love flame, 
While I clasp alone in the gloaming 
The child that never came, 
Singing—‘‘ Hush thee—hush thee—hushaby, darling, 
Nestle thee deeper in mother's breast ; 
Oh, hush thee—hush thee—hushaby, darling, 
Tenderest angels will guard thy rest.” 
—Ella Higginson, in Harper’s Bazar. 





Neighbors and Friends 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


I am interested in observing - survival, 
in a small hamlet among the hills, not 
quite thirty miles from New York, of a 
beautiful social condition which has al- 
most vanished from city life. In town, 
for instance, even visiting between friend 
and friend has fallen under a ban. L3- 
dies have their days at home, “first and 
third Mondays,” or “third and fourth 
Fridays,” or “‘ Wednesdays,” in a certain 
month, or ‘‘ Tuesdays, afternoon ’—days 
definite and positive, engraved on visit- 
ing cards, and leaving to acquaintances 
no option. To go to a friend at any 
other time than on her day, may not only 
be to incur the risk of not seeing her or 
of not finding her at home, but that of 
intruding on her when she is engaged, 
sand may receive your call as an incursion 
on time already pre-empted. 

It must be confessed that urban society 
needs safeguards, so many are the invita- 
tions for every day, what with home 
duties, church work, clubs, committees 
and magnificent distances. Tospend sev- 
eral hours en route to and fro, and make 
an abortive call on a friend, is a reckless 
waste of precious time. Also, if there 
are no barriers to protect one from inter- 
ruption, one’s day may turn out in the 
end a disappointment to memory, frit- 
tered away in small talk, littered with 
the débris of futile endeavors. 


_ask a lift. 
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On the other hand, we of the t wn can- 
not fail to see that we are losing some- 
thing of the spontaneity which once made 
social intercourse sweet and full of 
small surprises. There is almost an end 
to unpremeditated hospitality, and there 
is little entertainment except of the 
stately and provided-for kind. The run. 
ning in of a friend with her thimble and 
her sewing, the good-humored gossip by 
the garden ga‘e, the morning call, when 
an in imate acquaintance came “right 
in,” and did not disturb the cake making 
nor the preserving nor any other house- 
wifely bit of work, is, in town life, a thing 
of the past. 

In the little country village, as I go 
back and forth to the city on the train, I 
note the alacrity with which people take 
trouble for one another. Mrs. Jenny 
Wren has her brood of golden-haired ba- 
bies—one a sturdy four-year-old laddie, 
another a pretty toddler of two, the third 
a darling in his cradle. Very seldom can 
she leave them for aday’s shopping. She 
told me the other evening that it was 
eighteen months since she had been fur- 
ther than an hour’s drive from the cottage. 
But Madam Oriole has few domestic 
cares, and makes many visits to the stores 
in the metropolis. She is more than 
happy to match embroideries and ribbons 
for Mrs. Wren, to buy Robbie’s new 


_ trousers and the baby’s cap. 


Gentlemen carry mail which needs ex- 
pedition, and do not mind heavier bundles. 
People hail a passing conveyance and 
A man riding a bicycle insists 
on relieving an encumbered pedestrian of 
a heavy bag. All sorts of small courte- 
sies belong to the reciprocities of the 
place, and are simply given and taken as 
matters of course. : 

One of the neighbors is ilJ, and her 
friend next door, who has two small 
children in her nursery, simply goes over 
and gets the fretful teething baby, with 
his bottle and his little outfit, and keeps 
him all night. Another has met with an 
accident, and there is no need to send for 
a trained nurse, although bandages are 
to be adjusted and potions administered 
and great care taken of the sufferer. A 
cool-handed, clear-headed spinster, who 
has a kind heart as well as a judicious 
mind, is at the service of any one who is 
in trouble and wants a temporary lift. 
When measles or whooping cough makes 
its appearance on the country-side and 
mothers have their hands full, taking 
care of a half-dozen children ill at once, 
Miss Rachel’s ministrations are invalu- 
able and she is well-nigh ubiquitous. 

An opportunity arises for Mrs. Emerald 
to go to California with cousins who 
tender a royally bountiful invitation, an 
eight weeks’ trip and all expenses paid. 
Mrs. Emerald has had a long uphill pull 
—small means, sickness in the family, the 
death last year of a relative whose home 
had been with her since her marriage. 
Nothing could do her so much good as 
such a jaunt, with its change of scene and 
release from petty cares and worries. In 
our great cities, where neighborliness is 
out of fashion, she could not arrange it, 
but here in Hillside the matter is of easy 
adjustment. One friend has a jacket and 
skirt which are new and unworn and will 
fit Mrs. Emerald; they are not merely 
lent, but pressed upon her. Another 
comes with open hands and takes the 
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children to stay with her for the whole 
two months. Still another offers a home 
to Mr. Emerald. Every obstacle is 
smoothed out of the way, and the little 
woman is escorted to the train by a group 
of loving friends who have proved that 
“better is a neighbor that is near than a 
brother that is far off.” 

Then, what interest in the success of 
the borough’s young men on the pait of 
the good people who have watched their 
growing up from childhood! What ten. 
derness of sympathy when sorrow touches 
any home, what realization of a fraternal 
bond in the relations of the community! 
More and more must one who thinks 
about it comprehend that the hope of 
the land is in its rural villages, its homes 
on farmstead and in hamlet, the country 
furnishing the saving salt to keep the 
city pure and sweet. 





Dodder 


BY MARY HALL LEONARD 


It was baking day, and Mrs. Markham 
was unusually busy. Once in a while as 
she passed from the kitchen to the pantry 
she could hear the sound of Millie’s voice 
on the piazza. 

“Why, Dodder,” she was saying, ‘‘you 
haven’t wiped your feet. Don’t you see 
the mud that you have tracked over the 
floor? There, now! Thatis better. Please 
sit right down and we will eat some 
checkerberry leaves.” 

Mrs. Markham glanced out of the win- 
dow, but the child seemed to be all alone. 

“It must be some more of her foolish 
‘make-believe,’”’ she said to herself. 
“Tam afraid those fairy stories that she 
dotes on so much are not good for her. I 
must try to get time to start her in some 
other kind of reading—something really 
useful.” Mrs. Markham was a practical, 
matter-of-fact woman. She regarded 
Alice in Wonderland, which her husband 
enjoyed reading to his little daughter, as 
silly nonsense. Needless to say she did 
not understand her imaginative child and 
had no patience with her fancies. 

When the family was seated at dinner 
the mother asked: ‘“‘ What were you talk- 
ing about so much on the piazza this 
morning, Millie? It isn’t a good habit to 
talk to one’s self all the time.” 

Millie looked up from her dish of bread 
and milk. “I wasn’t talking to myself, 
mamma; I was talking to Dodder.” 

“What? Whois Dodder?’”’ 

“Why, Dodder, you know—the little 
boy that I play with.” 

“Don’t talk so silly, Mildred. You 
know that you were alone.” 

Several weeks later a little cousin of 
Mildred’s came to the farm for a long 
visit. Mrs. Markham was glad that Mil- 
lie was to have acompanion. It was bet- 
ter for a child of her temperament not to 
be alone too much. 

All summer Mildred and Jamie played 
together happily. But Dodder was by no 
means forgotten. Instead of Mildred’s 
losing her imaginary playmate, she taught 
Jamie also to think of him as a third 
partner in all their plays. 

*Dodder, which do you choose?’ was 
the usual question in all cases of doubt, 
and it was Dodder’s supposed wish that 
gave the deciding vote. Dodder was also 
the scapegoat on whom the blame for 
misdeeds should fall. In the rare cases 
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when either of the children was punished 
for some fault, they found consolation by 
inflicting in turn the same rebuke or pen- 
elty upon the helpless Dodder. 

Mrs. Markham did not hear the con- 
versations in which Dodder took such an 


important part. She was too busy to lis- . 


ten to children’s chatter. The little ones 
seemed happy, and this was enough. So 
passed the summer. But when Septem- 
ber came Jamie was sent back to the city, 
and Millie found it hard to content her- 
self with the plays and occupations that 
had seemed sufficient before Jamie’s 
visit. 

In spite of all her cares, Mrs. Markham 
always found some time for the cultiva- 
tion of flowers, of which she was very 
fond. This summer she had taken more 
than usual pains with a large bed of 
dahlias. It was her purpose this year to 
send a collection of them to the county 
fair, in certain expectation that no one 
else could outrank her in the variety and 
perfection of the blooms exhibited. On 
the day before the fair she spent a happy 
afternoon in selecting and cutting the 
most perfect specimen of each variety. 

As the choice blossoms lay in a basket 
on the piazza awaiting final arrangement, 
Millie, who was roaming around rest- 
lessly in search of occupation, found her 
way to her mother’s precious flowers. 
She lifted several from the basket and 
peered into their faces one by one. Then 
began the following conversation. 

“I think these are perfect beauties. 
Don’t you, Dodder?”’ 

“QO, yes. Let’s put them in a row on 
the piazza.” 

“No. Let’s make a ring of them on 
the floor.” 

“But they won’t lie down straight. 
We.must pick off the stems.” 

“Stems isn’t any good. Is they, Dod- 
der?” 

“No, they isn’t. We'd better pick them 
all off.’ ; 

“But don’t you s’pose mother would 
scold us?” 

“No, I guess not. She’s got lots and 
lots more in the garden.” 

So the busy fingers went to work. 
When the ring was finished the inside of 
the circle had to be filled with flowers. 
Then another row was laid around the 
outside, until all of Mrs. Markham’s cher- 
ished dahlias had been despoiled of their 
stems and lay in a compact circle on the 
piazza floor. As Millie and her imaginary 
companion stood gazing at it in admira- 
tion, Mrs. Markham came hurrying back. 
She paused an instant in speechless dis- 
may. Then with more anger than she 
was wont to show to her little daughter 
exclaimed: 

“You naughty child! What have you 
done to my flowers?” 

Millie’s face took on a frightened look 
as she said: ‘‘We haven’t hurted them 
one bit, mamma. They’re all here.” 

“But you’ve picked off all the stems 
and spoilt them so that I cannot send 
one of them to cattle show tomorrow.” 

Millie’s face grew more and more dis- 
tressed as_she said, faintly: ‘“‘ Dodder be- 
gan it, mamma, He truly did. He said 
you wouldn’t care, and they’se lots more 
flowers in the garden.” 

Mrs. Markham’s tears were almost 
ready to flow at the loss of her treasures. 
But there was another side to this ques- 
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tion that was of still more importance to 
her mind. Was her little daughter tell- 
ing a deliberate untruth? She looked at 
Millie searchingly. 

““Where is Dodder? I want to speak 
with him.”’ 

“He ran away. P’r’aps he’s in the 
barn.” 

“Go and tell him that I want to see 
hi p.”’ 

Millie went toward the open barn door. 
Then she came slowly back. 

“‘Dodder isn’t there. I guess he ran 
home.” 

“You must go right over and ask him 
to come back. I must talk with Dodder. 
Be sure you bring him back with you,” 
said Mrs. Markham, and, turning, entered 
the house. 

Millie stood for a minute in a wavering 
attitude. Then she moved slowly down 
the walk. Suddenly her steps quickened. 
She turned into the lane and hurried to- 
ward the great pine grove where she and 
Jamie had spent many happy hours that 
summer. At the edge of the grove stood 
an oak tree shading a large flat-topped 
rock. Beside the rock stood a box con- 
taining a miscellaneous collection of 
children’s treasures—shells, broken dishes, 
string, colored chalks, shining stones 
and dilapidated toys. M'llie seated her- 
self on the rock and began to cry. It 
was difficul; to bring herself to the carry- 
ing out of the half-formed purpose that 
had brought her to the spot. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Markham gathered up 
the mutilated flowers and threw them 
out into the barnyard. She could not 
bear to look upon them in their spoiled 
condition. At last she vethought her- 
self of Millie. Where was the child? 

The afternoon was nearly gone and still 
Millie had not returned. Mrs. Markham 
set the supper-table, glancing from time 
to time anxiously out of the window. 
Then she rang the supper-bell, and saying 
to her husband, ‘‘ You’d better sit down 
with the men. I’m going for Millie. I 
sent her on an errand and she hasn’t come 
back,’”’ she started to make inquiries of 
the nearer neighbors, but none of them 
had seen anything of the little girl. The 
mother’s feet fairly flew as she hurried 
home again. It was almost dark. She 
would tell her husband what had occurred, 
and he and the hired men would join her 
in searching for Millie. 

But just as she reached the door a for- 
lorn little figure came slowly through the 
bars of the lane. Mrs. Markham clasped 
her daughter in her arms with a feeling 
of great relief. But Millie began at once 
in a broken voice: “I couldn’t bring 
Dodder back, mother. Dodder’s dead.” 

Instantly Mre. Markham’s sense of 
truth asserted itself. ‘Don’t tell me 
anything that isn’t true, Mildred,” she 
said. “It is even worse to tell lies than 
it was to spoil my flowers.” 

But Millie burst out passionately: “It 
isn’t a lie, mother. Dodder's dead. He’s 
got a moniment up under the oak tree. 
I wish I could have some of the dahlias 
to put on his grave.” 

Mrs. Markham, half frightened at the 
flushed face and excited mood of her little 
daughter, brought her into the house, 
placed her ina warm bath and, giving her 
a soothing drink, put her to bed. The 
feverish flush soon faded and the child 
fell asleep. But several times during the 
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restless night that followed the mother 
heard the little sleeper murmur: “ Don’t 
die, Dodder. I want you, Dodder,” and 
again, ‘‘Here are some flowers, Dodder; 
I’ve put them on your little grave.’ 

Mrs. Markaam did not go to the fair 
the next day. She prepared an early 
breakfast for others who were going. 
Then, while Millie was still sleeping, she 
put on her garden hat and went up to the 
head of the lane. There, sure enough, 
under the oak tree a piece of shingle had 
been stuck lightly into the ground, and 
on it with colored chalk in rude letters 
was printed “doder.” 

Later in the day Mrs. Markham walked 
over to the village for a call upon Mrs. 
Allerton, a young widow who had just 
opened a private school for little children. 
The two women held a long talk together, 
and as a result Millie became one of Mrs. 
Allerton’s pupils. Here Mildred found 
companionship and occupation, and, best 
of al), here her imagination was properly 
directed and developed. It was a school 
to which children loved to go. Mrs. Al- 
lerton gave much time to reading and 
telling stories, and these were always 
grouped in two classes—the ‘‘true story,” 
taken from history or real life, and told 
with strict fidelity to fact, and the “story 
proper,” in which the teacher’s own fancy 
led the way, and the children were allowed 
to divert the story as they would, and 
make additions according to their own 
imagination. But the line between these 
two classes of stories was always kept 
rigidly distinct. 

Day by day Mildred would come home 
with shining eyes, and repeat to her 
mother the stories of the morning, pref- 
acing each with, ‘“‘This is a truly story, 
mamma,” or again, ‘This is only a story, 
mamma. You don’t have to believe that 
it really happened, though it seems just 
as if it truly did.” 





An “Ignorance Examination” 


As professor of natural science in Glas- 
gow College, Henry Drummond was very 
popular and knew how to make the les- 
sons most interesting. He not only did 
his students a world of good by teaching 
them some of the general principles 
which underlie all science, and by mak- 
ing them feel that truth is indivisible, 
whether it be of science or religion; he 
also called their attention to the common 
facts of nature. We read in his biogra- 
phy that he used to set what he called an 
“ignorance examination.” How many 
of us could answer such questions as 
these which he put to his class ? 

‘“What are air, water, earth? What is 
the use of a leaf? What makes a leaf 
fall? Whatis the use ofa flower? What 
do trees live on? What makes the sea 
salt? Why are mountainous districts 
rainy? What color or colors are the 
stars? Define a volcano. What hap- 
pens chemically, jirst, in striking, second, 
in burning a wooden match? Name any 
two of Mr. Darwin’s works and their 
theses. Define Natural Selection.” No 
marks were given for the answers. Each 
paper was treated as if anonymous, but it 
was carefully reviewed before the whole 
class, and thus students received a healthy 
knowledge of their ignorance, both of the 
common facts of nature and of the domi- 
nant methods of science. 
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Closet and Altar 


The hand of our God is upon all them 
for good that seek him. 





If, wearied by the world of pleasure or 
of toil, I wish to find my soul again and 
live a deeper life, I can accept no other 
Guide and Master than Jesus Christ, be- 
cause in him alone optimism is without 
frivolity and seriousness without despair. 
—Sabatier. 


What we have to do is to keep open 
continually the communication between 
Christ and the soul by repeated exercises 
of the same simple faith, or trust, in him 
which at first was the instrument of our 
justification. Westretched forth the hand 
of faith and received of Christ the for- 
giveness which he purckased for us; we 
must stretch it forth again and again to 
receive that meetness for glory which he 
gradually imparts.—E. M. Goulburn. 








What! rest, ease here! in the ministry 
or in Christian work! There is no rest 
here. Now is the time for battle, for 
work. Heaven will be our rest. Now is 
the time for steady, prudent, arduous, un- 
flinching effort.—D. L. Moody. 





The souls that believe 
In paradise live; 
And me in that number will Jesus receive. 


My soul, don’t delay, 
He calls thee away ; 
Rise, follow thy Saviour and bless the glad day. 


No mortal doth know 

What he can bestow, 

What light, strength and comfort; go, follow 
him, go. : 


Perhaps, with the aim 
To honor his name, 
I may do some service, poor dust tho’ I am. 


And when I’m to die, 

Receive me, I1’ll cry, 

For Jesus hath lov’d me, I cannot tell why. 
—J. Gambold. 





“Beloved of God, called to be saints.” 
All that for you and me! ‘Greatly be- 
loved,” for of course God cannot love just 
a little!—F. H. Havergal. 





Be still and cool in thy own mind and 
spirit from thy own thoughts, and then 
thou wilt feel the principle of God, to 
turn thy mind to the Lord God, from 
whom life comes; whereby thou mayest 
receive his strength, and power to allay 
all blustering storms and tempests. That 
is it which works up into patience, into 
innocency, into soberness, into stillness, 
into stayedness, into quietness, up to God 
with his power.—George Foz. 


Wie thank tbee, our Fatber in beaven, 
for the assurance of tbyp love in every 
dayp’s experience. Thou bast kept our 
feet in peril, crowned our lives witb 
g00d, enriched our bearts witb friend= 
sbips tbat bave made tbe cartb a place 
of joy and service, given us the comfort 
of tbp presence, assurance of growing 
knowledge and ligbt at eventide. Be=- 
yond eartb’s trials thou bast prepared 
for us a bome where we sball serve thee 
witb deligbted bearts untried by eartb’s 
petplerities of doubt and false desire. 
‘Keep us, even now, in the spirit of tbat 
purer life, that tbp will may be done in 
our bearts as it is done in beaven. And 
to thy name be praise tbrougb Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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... All of knowledge we can communicate 

Tangles is finite; a few pages, a few chapters, a few 

[For the leisure hour recreation of oldand yolumes, will embrace it; but such an infin. 

young. Any reader who can contribute odd nce is of incalculable power. It is the breath 

and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel andin- of anew life; itis another soul.—Charles Sum- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing ner, 

the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.]} seal 











55. DICKENS CHARADE 


At old Penobscot’s vernal flood 
‘The FIRST is greatly in demand ; 
Or on the board at end of feast; 
Or with Italia’s toiling band. 






with impaired digestion or a 
weak stomach, invalids, peo- 
ple who want an easily digested 
food with the largest amount of 
nourishment, will find Mellin’s 
Food to be a very satisfactory 
article. It can be taken with milk 


As at his task by midnight oil, 
The student rashly racks his brain, 
His SECOND’S short, it serves to give 
A warning ’gainst a nervous strain. 


The WHOLE went o’er the garden wall, 
As old Don Quixote would, of yore, 


To right a damsel’s fancied wrong; or with water or put into the tea or 
But soon retreated, wet and sore. e coffee; it may be used in any way to 
E. H. PRay. suit the taste. It is strengthening, 


nourishing, and easily digested. 


56. AROUND THE FARM 


A certain farm is in the form of a square, Mel | i n 4 4 Food 


half a mile to a side, and the house is situated 










at ashort distance from the south side. Three We are using Mellin’s Food 
boys leave the house and run down the lane almost entirely for a case of 
to the nearest side at rates of 2, 5, and 6} miles wre ye ne — it “7% 

e oo needed. Ts. . 
per hour, respectively. Reaching the side Jacobs, 293 Alexander Street, 


they turn to the east, and following the bound- 
ary they encircle the farm several times. If 
they maintain uniform rates of speed, when 


Rochester, N. Y 


Send us a postal fora free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 














first will they be together again? aa 
If they had started from one of the corners Mellin’s Food Company @& 

and had run round the farm at rates of 4, 5 Boston, Mass. Ak 

and 6} miles per hour—the first in one direc- AK 

tion, the other two in the opposite direction— m % fy) 

when would they have met simultaneously aay RSL 

for the first time? F. 1,'8. ~~ SS oy 





57, ENIGMA 


It often comes across the main 

- From more remote to nigher land ; 

And, though ’tis chiefly found in Spain, 
The largest one’s in Ireland. 


Upon the minstrel stage it sports, 
Provoking laughter’s ripple ; 
Anon, it sturdily supports 
A war-worn hero cripple. 


CWA 


Da 


Its failings frankly to express, 
Nor unkind truth to throttle, 

It is indeed, we must confess, 
Addicted to the bottle. 


Yet here’s a lesson, wide and deep, v; * 
For every son and daughter: NS /AAD | ARR ‘ 
It always manages to keep It imparts a greater and more last- ff 


Its head above the water. B ing brilliancy in 
mM. 6. HALF THE TIME 


i required with other articles, never 
88, CAPITAL CITIES DELETED scratching or wearing. 
On losing a letter: 1. An American capital | Segoe wn fig tet 


Box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps, 
becomes above. 2. A capital of southern R The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St, N. YW. 
Europe, the female of a large quadruped. 3. 


Sale eeo08 
Another European capital, a sea-eagle. 4. A 


capital near the equator, to relinquish. 5. A 
New England capital, majestic. 6. A western 
capital, a famous woman of Troy. 7. A capi- 
tal conspicuous in recent history, a periodical 
fever. 8. A capital in the southern hemi- 
sphere, saucy. W..J. D. 











The name of 


SWIFT 


on hams, bacon, lard, beef extract, 
butterine, means purity in product, 
cleanliness in manufacture, care in 
handling, U. S. Government in- 
spection, and guaranteed by an 
annual business of over one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars. 





59. DECAPITATION 


L love to seek a shady nook, 
Where ONES the purling stream, 
And ‘neath the TWO-bent wiliows 
I now would lie and dream. 
ARCANUS. 





ANSWERS 


51. Because she likes to tatt too (tattoo). 
52. “ There is a pleasure in poetic pains 
Which only poets know.” 
53. No, sir, apace caparison. 
54. 1. Blanco, Blane. 2. Altona, Alton. 3. Deer, 
Dee. 4. Salto, Salt. 5. Rocky, Rock. 6. Bona, 
Bon. 













Swift and Company, Chicago 





Only a good man can be a teacher, only a 
benevolent man, only a man willing to teach. 
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The Conversation Corner 


a pictureof a tiger in Roger Wil- 
liams Park, Providence. While 
it was being printed I received a letter 
from one of our members in India, with 
the picture of a beautiful tiger which 
had been killed. This was not suitable 
to be reproduced, but I will put in its 
stead a photograph of the writer of the 
letter, for a live boy is better than a dead 
tiger, however handsome or strong the 
latter may be. 
MAHABLESHWAR, INDIA. 
My Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to be- 
come a Cornerer very much and hope that you 
will let me join. I have got 900 stamps, and 
wish that you could give me some from Mex- 
ico, Newfoundland and other places. I am 
sending with this letter a picture of a tiger 
which was killed here. I got nice presents 
on my birthday and had a very happy birth- 
day. There is a girl whom [ know that has 
got a dog and has taught him some tricks, 
which are to stand on his hind feet and beg 
for a piece of bread and to roll over and then 
get a piece of bread and to balance a piece of 
bread on his nose and not to eat it till he is 
told to, and lastly she tells him that he must 
not touch it, then she says, ‘‘ Now you may 
eat it,’ and then he eats it. Mahableshwar is 
a hill where we always come for the hot sea- 
son. With lots of love, from your loving Cor- 
nerer, WILson H. 


T: weeks ago the Corner had 


This shows that children—at any rate, 
missionary children—at the opposite side 
of the world are about the same as chil- 
dren in America. They want to be Cor- 
nerers, they want more stamps, birthday 
presents make them happy, they teach 
dogs the same familiar tricks, and they 
like to get among the hills in the hot 
weather! I find that some of the mis- 
sionaries themselves at those antipodes 
(better look up that curious word in the 
dictionaries and see that you pronounce 
it correctly) are as much interested in 
stamp collecting as you Cornerers, and 
some of them are “awful good,” as you 
girls say, in sharing specimens with oth- 
ers. Here is one in the Madura District 
in India, who writes: 


... I send you a few India stamps for use, 
as you find any Cornerers that care for them. 


Another missionary (in Japan) signs 
“Nevermind,” but he minds the request 
of a Massachusetts boy in the Corner a 
while ago for a ‘“‘memorial stamp,” and 
sends me one for him. The Ceylon mis- 
sionary, too, who long ago agreed to send 
sets of Ceylon and India stamps, soon to 
go out of use there, has sent them all— 
fine looking sets they were, from a rupee 
down tol4anna. (He explains fully that 
16 annas make a rupee, and 12 pies make 
an anna, three rupees being equal to one 
dollar, so that an anna is worth, he says, 
a little over two cents. But in this coun- 
try—certainly in this Corner—I am sure 
that every Anna is worth much more 
than two cents, and that often one Anna 
makes 12 pies, instead of the reverse!) 
Let me say distinctly, however, that all 
these stamps have been distributed ! 

Speaking about dogs in India, our mis- 
sionary happens to refer to “tree-dogs, 
running around on the matting overhead,” 
and then goes on to say: 


... By the way, tree dogs—see palm-cat in 
Webster—might fit into the Corner along with 
the gc phers and blizzards [of our Dakota cor- 
respondent!]; the only one I’ve seen, near to, 
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I killed with a walking-stick, after he had 
knocked over the water-pitcher and broken 
the soap dish. He was young and clumsy and 
died easily—unlike a cat. He looked like a 
weasel. I had the matey (butler) skin him, 
and the cook stuffed the hide, but Millie, our 
pussie, mistook it for an overgrown rat, 
pounced on it and disappeared with it before 
I could photograph it for you. 


You will find a picture of this tree dog 
or palm-cat—which is not a dog or a cat 
at all—under paradoxure in the Century 
Dictionary and a note as to its strange 
name in Webster’s International. 

Coming back now to our own country, 
I find that the two letters which happen 
to be first in order illustrate the above 
remark as to American girls who bear a 
certain name. 

ONAGA, KAN. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I hope that I may belong 
to the Conversation Corner. There are four 
churches in Onaga, namely, the Congrega- 
tional, the Methodist, the Baptist, and the 
Catholic. I go to the Congregational church 
and Sunday school, and am an active member 
of the Christian Endeavor Society. With love 


to all the Conversation Corner friends. 
ANNA H, 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Mr. Martin; Dear Friend: ... I send —— 
for O Hana San. I am much #interested in 
Japanese girls, as letters from one of our dear 
young missionaries tell about them. 
ANNA T. A. 


Here is a new Cornerer, who, like the 
member in India, has gone to the hills. 


Woburn, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am twelve years old 
and would like to know if I may join your 
Corner. Weare going to New Hampshire for 
two months’ vacation. I expect to have a fine 
time up there, because there are so many 
things todo. I havea puppy and a canary to 
take, and papa said if we had many more pets 
to take, we would have to stay at home, I 

hope I shall find that I can be a Cornerer. 
; EstHER B. 


Of course she found herself a Cornerer 
very soon! 


Dear Mr. Martin: My certificate arrived in 
good season, and I was very glad to receive it. 
I do know the *‘ Turkey Fowles” quite well 
indeed. I went toa picnic with some of them 
the other day. I might tell you where we are 
now. Itis: Waterloo, Warner, N.H. Wego 
bathing in the river every other day, and it is 
great fun. We go rowing nearly every day. 
Perhaps we shali meet you when we are out 
berrying some day. I should recognize you 
by the picture in the certificate! 

Your new Cornerer, EsTHER B. 
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Corner Scrap-Book 
(For the Old Folks) 
“THE WORLD FOR SALE” 


Mrs. W.’s inquiry (Scrap-Book, June 22), for 
the old reading-book in Newbury, Vt., where 
she read the verses with above title, is numer- 
ously answered. A Newbury historian wishes 
communication with the-inquirer in the inter- 
est of his town genealogy. Mrs. L., Springfield, 
Mo., refers to Sanders’s New Series Fourth 
Reader, and a Bangor professor to the “ Pro- 
gressive Fourth Reader.” 


East CORINTH, VT. 

Dear Mr. Martin: If the lady in Orange, 
Mass., will send me her full address, I will 
send her a copy of the Progressive Fourth 
Reader, containing ‘‘The World at Auction,” 
as I have two copies. I read in it about thirty 
years ago; I went to the adjoining town of 
Newbury to attend a young ladies’ boarding 
school, spending there some of the happiest 
days of my life. 

Now for an answer to a ? you asked me two 
years and a half ago. . . . Who says the wor!d 
is big when we can meet the whole world in 
one small corner, and find them old neighbors, 
too! 8. T. T. 


I found Town’s Progressive Fourth Reader 
(1857) at the Boston Public Library, and at 
page 288 ten verses beginning, 

THE WORLD FOR SALE!—Hang out the sign! 


“BOUNDING BILLOWS” 


The “young minister” in Lyndeborough, 
N. H., who sought (July 6) the old poetry for 
an aged parishioner, would have billows of 
letters rolling about him, if he were at my 
desk this week—and the tide is still rising! 
The letters—like billows—are all much alike, 
and I will print only two or three. 


ConcorD, Mass. 
I have the Bounding Billows “* Glee,’”’ desired 
by the lady of 98, in the old “‘ Masonick Min- 
strel,’”’ published about 1810, which has been 
in the family from my early childhood. 
M. M. 


DUMMERSTON, VT. 

I have long been an interested reader of the 
Corner page, but cannot go back quits ninety- 
eight years. The tune, ‘‘ Bounding Billows,” 
was a favorite of ours. I seem to hear now its 
rich, melodious strains. I copy them from the 
** Odeon,” published in 1841 by George J. Webb 
and Lowell Mason of the Boston Academy of 
Music. M. M. R. 


BETHEL, ME. 

I have written the verses as I learned te 
sing them many years ago. They purported 
to have been written by a woman who was 
crossing the ocean to escape from her husband, 
who had rendered her life wretched by his 
cruelty. M, O. W. 


C. S. G., Sherburne, N. Y., copies them with 
the music from the Franklin Square Song Col- 
lection, No. 2, author given as ‘‘ Mary Derby, 
1780.” Such widespread interest has been 
shown in the poem I copy the four stanzas 
given in this collection. 


Bounding billows, cease your motion, 
Bear me not so swiftly o’er; 

Cease thy roaring, foaming ocean, 
I will tempt thy rage no more. 


Proud has been my fatal passion, 
Proud my injured heart shall be; 

While each thought and inclination 
Still shall prove me worthy thee. 


Far I go, where fate shall lead me, 
Far across the troubled deep, 

Where no strangers e’er can heed me, 
Where no eye for me shall weep. 


Not one sigh shall tell my story, 
Not one tear my cheek shall stain, 

Silent grief shall be my glory— 
Grief that stoops not to complain. 


LA. M. 
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Phases of Religious Experience 


VI. RENEWAL * 
By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


A great poet-prophet in Babylon sang songs 
of hope to a captive people. He addressed 
their eyes as well as their ears. He held up 
before them symbols and emblems. He saw 
visions and described them. He spoke in par- 
ables, proverbs, elegies. If his writings were 
better understood, they would be among the 
most popular instead of being among the most 
neglected of the Holy Scriptures. An excel- 
lent aid toward appreciating their literary 
form and interpreting their meaning is Pro- 
fessor Moulton’s Modern Readers’ Bible, the 
volume on Ezekiel. 

The latter portion of this wonderful book of 
prophecies makes the fall of the Jewish nation 
a basis for foretelling its future glory. Its 
experience is like that of a penitent sinner re- 
newed by God’s grace. In the passage before 
us we find assurance of: 

1, A new disposition [vs. 25-27]. The Jew- 
ish nation had grown so corrupt that it was 
loathsome, not only in the sight of God, but in 
the sight of honorable men. Its leaders had 
become selfish, its people idolatrou;, all 
classes licentious in habits and thought. An 
easy prey to surrounding nations, they had 
fallen into the hands of the strongest, Baby- 
lon. But they had proved such mean and 
treacherous vassals that Nebuchadnezzar had 
swept them off the land and settled them in 
the heart of his territory, where they could 
not be a menace to him by allying with other 
nations. To the stirrings of new desires for 
freedom Ezekiel addressed his promise of 
hope. He told them that God was ready to 
cleanse them of their unworthy habits and 
thoughts and make them a new nation. 

That is the promise of the gospel to every 
one who is dissatisfied with himself. God’s 
message to him is, ‘‘ From all your filthiness 
and from all your idols will I cleanse you.” 
The prophet seems coarse in his language, but 
it is because he is speaking of coarse things. 
Character is weak when sin is not repulsive. 
There would be nobler types of Christians 
today if prophets called sins by ruder names, 
if sinners felt the shame and guilt of wrong- 
doing as God sees it. Only when one longs to 
be rid of all sin as a defilement to his soul 
can he appreciate the cleansing of which bap- 
tism is a symbol, surrendering himself to the 
Almighty, all-loving God, who is saying to 
him, ‘‘I will sprinkle clean water upon you, 
and ye shall be clean.” In such a penitent 
sinner the dead heart, unmoved by any gra- 
cious influence from God, gives way to the 
heart with vital force to respond to the love 
of God. He begins to enjoy doing what 
pleases God. He delights in so living that 
men are stirred by his presence to honor God. 
A new spirit is in him, and he knows whose 
itis. The old life disappears. The memory 
of it grows hateful. The man finds himself 
set free from bonds that enslaved and dis- 
graced him. Heis anew man. 

Is it said that the days of such an experi- 
ence as this are past? Not while God lives, 
while sin is hateful to him, while souls are 
the chief objects of his love, while he has 
power to stir in men aspirations to be like 
him. Let not the prophet or the teacher be 
discouraged. Greater triumphs of grace are 
to be recorded in the future than have yet 
been known. The most real thing in human 
life is the new heart, 

2. Anewhome [v.28]. The Jews in Babylon 
longed for Juda as soon as they began to desire 
to be like God. To realize that they were his 
people they must be in the land he gave to 
their fathers. That, too, was promised to 
them. The new heart would seek and find 
the new home. 

That is the way with all Christian experi- 
ence. The renewed life craves fit surround- 

* The Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 6. Text, 
Ezek. 36: 16-38. 





ings. The house of God is a dull place to the 
defiled soul. Prayer, public and private, is 
distasteful. The songs of Zion wake no re- 
sponsive music. But all these things are evi- 
dences of moral death. They are sign marks 
along the way to hell. But when the sinner is 
tired of sin the place where Christians assem- 
ble is anew home to him. It is sweet to join 
with those whom he loves in praising God. 
In his heart, his household, his church, he 
finds [mmanuel’s Land. 0, that such expe- 
riences may multiply again! They will mean 
a new life for our nation. 

3. A new prosperity [vs. 29-31}. Our life 
would be rich as it is, if we realized that what 
we value in it is the Father’s thoughtful gift. 
We have corn and it increases. That is be- 
cause God calls it. Fruit of tree and increase 
of field, all the wealth that sets us among the 
foremost of the nations are his provision to 
enable us to honor him. If we receive these 
things for what they are, shall we not, remem- 
bering our evil ways, loathe ourselves for our 
iniquities ? 

Just as the Jews hoped to return to their 
land and see its ruined cities rise again in 
beauty, its desolate fields once more rich with 
waving grain and fruitful olive orchards, so 
may we hope for righteousness renewed, for 
confidence between man and man because 
they trust in the same God and Saviour, for 
joyful assemblies of the people confessing 
their sins and praising God for his mercy to 
them. Search your own heart and see what 
it needs. Turn prayerfully to the fountain 
opened for sin and uncleanness. Each one 
who finds the true riches in his own life has- 
tens the renewal of the community and the 
nation. 

4. The source and reason of the new gift 
[vs. 32-36]. It is not for your sake, said Eze- 
kiel to the Jews, that God will give you a new 
heart, bring you to your own land again asa 
new hone ind clothe it with prosperity. But 
you bear God’s name and have profaned it. 
God will honor himself in making you honor- 
able. Therefore submit yourself to him for 
his sake and be made new. Then the nations 
shall know that the Lord is Ged and shall 
honor him. 

Just that is God’s message to us. For his 
own sake he is willing to renew our hearts. 
To witness to his character he will make us 
clean. Then our lives will testify of him to 
men, and the ends at which he aims will be 
accomplished. O, let us put away sin, be- 
caus3 God will wash its stains from us. Let 
us strive to live holy lives because God will 
put his spirit in us. Let us rejoice in being 
his, and make it known by confession and 
baptism into his name and daily witness to 
his grace, because he is working in the hearts 
of men, and they, seeing that we love and 
honor God, will love and honor him too. So 
the glory of renewal will be our experience 
and his praise. 





It is the preacher’s duty to convince men of 
sin and to lead them to salvation. With the 
political aspects of politics, with the commer- 
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cial aspects of commerce, with the social as. 
pects of society the palpit has nothing to do, 
But with the spiritual health and integrity of 
human beings who have political duties anq 
commercial employments and social relations 
the pulpit has everything to do.—Rev. Henry 
van Dyke, D. D. 


In the Interest of Better Music 


Apropos of our earlier article on the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, these additional facts 
gleaned from its calendar may be of interest, 
Its creed, formulated by the chaplain, Dr, 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, is as follows: 


We believe that the office of music in Chris. 
tian worship is a sacred oblation before the 
Most High. 

We believe that they who are set as choir 
masters and as organists in the house of God 
ought themselves to be persons of devout con- 
duct, teaching the ways of earnestness in the 
choirs committed to their charge. 


Important matters on which it is working 
at present are: the foundation of a standard 
organ pattern, including pedals, keyboard, 
denomination of stops, etc.; the securing of 
better recognition of organists as minor church 
officers ; the adjustment of difficulties between 
organists and music committees; a project to 
provide in New York, under the auspices of 
the guild, a fine concert hall organ, on which 
the best organists, American and foreign, 
may show the community the value of a first- 
class instrument. 

The associate examinations were held June 
7, under competent leadership, in most of the 
important cities, including Detroit, Pittsburg, 
Norwich, Ct., Norfolk, Va, Providence, Buf- 
falo, Syracuse, Boston and Chicago. The fel- 
lowship examination occurred June 8 in New 
York. The calendar recently published at 
twenty-five cents contains much valuable in- 
formation relating to the history and work- 
ing of this organizition. Abram R. Tyler, 
1171 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, is the secretary. 
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“What you want when you want it”’ ¢ 
Libby’s 
Luncheons | 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 
dainties—always all ready — no fire, no 
bother — all you have to do is to serve | 
—for home, for picnics, for everywhere. 
| Veal Loaf [Ox Teague (whete)] 
| Potted Ham, Beef and Tongue | 
Deviled Ham | 


Wafer Sliced. 
| Smoked Beef 





| Brisket Beef 
Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans. 

Drop Postal for Pork and Beans 
We'll send ae free a sample can of Libby’s 

Home-Baked Pork and Beans, the kind which taste 


even better than those mother used to bake, and f 
our book, ‘“‘How to Make Good Things to Eat.” 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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Progress of the Kingdom 


OUR INFANT CHURCHES AT HOMB AND 
ABROAD 
(The Congregationalist’s Missionary Topic 
Jor August) 

The Building Society—The American Board—The import 
ance of a house of worship—Gifts versus loans—How long 
should assistance be given—The native ministry— The rela- 
tion of the foreign missionary to the native church—Prin- 
ciples governing the planting of new churches— Progress 
of self-support. 

In the course of a year The Congregational- 
ist probably chronicles the organization of at 
least 100 churches in this country alone. 
The American Board, through its representa- 
tives in foreign lands, reports every year an 
average of perhaps fifteen churches. Alli these 
represent what may be considered the second 
period of missionary work, and they present 
interesting and important problems not en- 
countered in the earlier stages of missionary 
endeavor. Itis as important to foster the divine 
life in a person who has just professed con- 
version as it is to bring him to the decision. 


. Itis equally desirable to preserve the immedi- 


ate results of evangelization in a permanent 
and effective form of organization. To aban- 
don a young church just when it has come 
into existence is in most cases as wrong as to 
desert a new-born child. 

Always the first problem confronting these 
Christians newly associated together is that 
of a house of worship. The great proportion 
of our churches in this country, at least, are 
organized either in public halls, in rooms over 
stores, and in some cases saloons, or in pri- 
vate houses. They lack the inspiration which 
comes from churchly associations. The sense 
of being at home is absent, and often the im- 
mediate surroundings are suggestive of secu- 
lar entertainments. Statistics show that 
churches which keep postponing the erection 
of an edifice are most apt to die. In our de- 
nomination the Church Building Society has 
been the agency that has for nearly fifty years 
come to the rescue of needy churches, so far 
as its funds allow, having put into 3,650 build- 
ings for religious uses no less than $2,750,000. 
It often furnishes aid in the form of a loan, 
which the chureh promises to repay in the 
course of five years. When the aid is a gift 
from the “grant fund”’ it is repaid only by 
the annual contributions which all aided 
churches pledge to take for the society. In 
the long run it saves missionary money to 
provide an edifice for the church, since it thus 
obtains a prestige in the community and 
draws in those who become sustaining ad- 
herents of it. 

But we owe something more to infant 
churches than our co-operation with them in 
the effort to build. A friendly and continuous 
interest in their welfare, a word of encourage- 
ment when their work progresses slowly, the 
sending of a deputation to their prayer meet- 
ings provided they are within easy reach, the 
effort to make them feel that they have come 
into a warm sisterhood of churches, where 
they are welcome, even if for a time they are 
dependent financially—all these ways of mak- 
ing our Congregational fellowship rich and 
helpful will suggest themselves to us. 

On foreign soil the relation of the mission to 
the native churches raises many delicate and 
intricate problems. We all know how the 
recent troubles in Japan have been due largely 
to the difficulty of proportioning the share of 
the missionaries in the administration of the 
native churches and native missionary work. 
In the annual conferences of foreign mis- 
sionary boards, which have been held for the 
last seven years every winter in New York, 
the subject has repeatedly been considered. 
It is not easy to decide just how far it is wise 
for the mission to merge itself in the native 
church—to what extent the missionary should 
adopt the dress and customs of the people to 
whom he ministers, and whether there shall 
finally be only one organization alike for the 
native Christians and the foreign and the 
workers who have been sent from the home 
churches. When this subject was discussed 
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last winter in New York Rev. S. H. Chester, 
D. D., a Presbyterian secretary, read an able 
paper in which he inclined toward the belief 
that there should be a line of sepuration. 
“The native church,” he said, “will learn 
more of the art of managemont in six months 
in managing its own things—which itself pays 
for—than it will learn in six years in manag- 
ing mission things—which the mission pays 
for.” Nodoubt the native Christians, if left 
to themselves, may make mistakes—but what 
home church does not? But the ultimate aim 
of all missionary effort should be so to develop 
native forces that in time the missionaries will 
become supernumeraries, and the work of 
evangelization be carried on wholly by native 
forces. Of course this is a distant probability 
in most mission fields today, but the drift will 
be in that direction more and more. As Dr. 
Ellinwood says: “‘We cannot mortgage the 
future of a church in Japan or anywhere else. 
In half a century, or a century, or even in a 
decade, it may pass from our leading strings 
and become strongly differentiated from our 
view and our belief, but we must simply trust 
that God’s Spirit, who is over the church, will 
not fail of resource in the time of need, and 
that God will take care for his own.” 

LITERATURE AVAILABLE FOR THE MEETING 

Among the Southern Churches. The Character of 
Our Church Missions and Mission Churches, by Sec. 
F. P. Woodbury, can be obtained free from the 
American Missionary Asseciation, either in New 
York or Boston. 

Concert Exercise, Catechism, A Gift to the 
©. C. B. 8., Why, The “ Will and Way” Company, 
and other leaflets may be obtained free from the 
Congregational Church Building Society in New 
York or Boston. They are succinct and telling 
pleas for the OC. C. B. 8. 

Report of the Seventh Conference of the Officers 
and Representatives of Foreign Missionary Boards, 
to be obtained from Charles E. Swett, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, for twenty cents, containing 
verbatim reports of discussions by experts. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 6-12. Drifting. Eph. 4: 14; 
Jas. 1: 1-8. 

Those who have once set their faces toward 
God and goodness are probably in less danger 
of conscious and willful departure from the 
right course than of a quiet, imperceptible 
backward movement. The man in the boat 
hardly realizes that he is going down stream. 
He has only been idly rocking or resting on 
his oars, with the purpose by and by of again 
bending to them, but suddenly he looks up 
and notes that he is considerably farther away 
from certain points on the bank than he was 
only a short while before. The Christian 
youth, fall of good intentions, but allowing 
himself to take a little vacation as respects 
religious testimony and service, encounters 
this same sensation of surprise when some- 
thing occurs to turn his thought in upon 
himself. He has not been doing anything 
very bad, but he has been drifting, and, if he 
will, be honest with himself, he will confess 
that his spiritual condition is far less satis- 
factory than it was. 





What are some of the things from which we 
are in danger of drifting? First, from our 
early ideals. Longfellow’s sweet poem, The 
Castle Builder, pictures a little boy putting 
one block upon another, and the great poet 
encourages him by saying: 

Build on, and make thy towers high and fair, 
Rising and reaching upward to the skies, 
Listen to voices in the upper air, 
Lose not thy simple faith in mysteries. 

Many of us have drifted far from our child- 
hood’s faith in mysteries, from our ideals of 
what we would be and doin the world. Once 
we thought we might be foreign missionaries 
or do some heroic service for Christ in some 
hard or dark corner of the earth. Life has 
moved on with us and we now smile a little 
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at those childish notions. But if we cannot 
now hear “‘the voices in the upper air,” if we 
are not moved by those high ideals of duty 
which once thrilled us, we have drifted far 
and sadly. 


We are likely to drift from our faith in men. 
As we rub against them in the world and see 
their weaknesses, as we may suffer injustice 
or betrayal at their hands, or as we simply 
look at them in the mass and notice how ani- 
mal many of the faces are, we find it hard to 
believe Christ’s words, ‘‘Of how much more 
value is a man than a sheep.” But we must 
cling to the divine estimate of our poor hu- 
manity. We cannot serve men as we ought 
unless we see in them divine possibilities. 


We need, too, to guard against the drift 
away from a personal comradeship with Jesus 
Christ. Most of us have had in our expori- 
ence what Phillips Brooks used to call “ Jesus 
moments,’”’ when he seemed near and dear. 
But it is hard in the stress of the world to 
maintain that intimacy. Yet the strength and 
usefulness of our Christian life depends upon 
it. We must not lose this personal element 
out of our religion. If Jesus brings us to 
God, as the apostle said he would, and makes 
him real and personal, we need not try to 
differentiate too much between our sense of 
God’s presence and our sense of Christ’s com- 
panionship. But the great majority of us 
need the human manifestation of the infinite, 
eternal One, “My flesh in the God-head I 
seek.” 


These three drifts, if we yield to them too 
long, will sweep us on to materialism, cyni- 
cism and a kind of negative, pantheistic faith. 
But it is possible for us to put ourselves in 
another stream of tendencies. We may avail 
ourselves of those currents, ever present in 
the world, that sweep on to God and holy 
things. If there is the downward pull, if the 
devil is striving to destroy the soul, there is 
also, thank God, the constant upward pull, 
the irresistible attractiveness of him who 
“‘was lifted up that he might draw all men 
unto him.” 











AFTER THE CONVENTION 


The Tenth Legion of Cleveland, O., numbers 1,022. 

For summer evenings a trolley ride and a moon- 
light sail are reported as delightfal social features. 

The dates for the London convention are July 
14-18. The official party will sail from Boston on 
the 3d. 

Michigan held its State meeting during the De- 
troit convention. C. D. Harrington of Grand 
Rapids was elected president. 

General Secretary Baer will conduct daily con- 
ferences upon Endeavor work at Northfield, Aug. 
14-20, and at Winona, Aug. 24-27. 

While the pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle of 
New York ts recreating, the Endeavorers hold an 
eight o’clock Sunday evening service. 

For’ constant attendance at Junior meetings 
names appear on the roll of honor at the Old South 
First Society, Worcester, Mass., and the pastor pre- 
sents appropriate remembrances, 

Over 1,200 delegates registered at the Washing- 
ton State convention the last of June in Seattle. 
Open parliaments on practical themes and Bible 
study lessons were of special value. The sessions 
showed an increase of strength and intelligent pur- 
pose. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, July 30-Aug. 5.» The Soul’s Need that 
the Body Rest. Ex. 20: 8-11; Mark 6: 30-32; 
Gal, 1: 11-18. 

For refreshment and reflection. Weariness ex- 
poses to temptation. Highest value of vacation. 
[See prayer meeting editorial, page 107.) 








Certainly at some hour, though perhaps not 
your hour, the waiting waters will stir; in 
some shape, though perhaps not the shape 
you dreamed, which your heart loved and for 
which it bled, the healing herald will descend, 
the cripple, and the blind, and the dumb, and 
the possessed will be led to bathe.—Charlotte 
Bronté. 





LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
NEW TESTAMENT CHURCHES 


The Episcopal bishop of Washington, Dr. 
H. Y. Satterlee, is so low a Churchman that 
we should think some of his colleagues would 
be disturbed. But his volume will have all 
the more weight on this account with many. 
He comments at the outset on the error of the 
Roman Church in the thirteenth century in 
exaggerating the outward at the expense of 
the inward in religion, involving the loss of 
the apostolic spirit, and upon the fact, as he 
believes, that Protestantism has swung to the 
other extreme since the Reformation, under- 
valuing the external, and making subject- 
ive impressions the ultimate criterion of the 
objective truths of revelation. He then goes 
or to show the contrast between the princi- 
ples of the church in their mediwval setting 
and as they appeared at the time of the Ref- 
ormation. In order to bring this out, the 
earlier portion of the book deals with the cor- 
relation between the natural and the spirit- 
ual. The central truth of the doctrine of the 
incarnation, the virgin birth and its relation 
to the, character and the career of Christ, and 
the doctrine of immortality are the specific 
topics of these chapters, which lead up to the 
discussion proper which the author has in 
mind. Then baptism and the risen life, the 
eucharist and the ascension, the church as the 
body of Christ, the vicar of Christ on earth— 
that is, the Holy Spirit, and the apostolic suc- 
cession are considered in order, and there are 
chapters on the Christian sacerdotalism, the 
Bible in the church, and public worship in 
New Testament days. 

One of the strongest points of the work is 
the fact that it emphasizes the truth that the 
work of Christ was not completed at the cross. 
The forgetfulness of the church of the resur- 
rection and the ascension is somewhat exag- 


gerated, yet there is need of directing at- 


tention to them more earnestly. Another 
important chapter is that which deals with 
the Holy Spirit as the vicar of Christ on earth. 
It is an elaborate presentation of this truth. 
The theology of the book sometimes needs 
more explanation, possibly occasional correo- 
tion. For instance, the author declares that 
our Lord’s human nature was without a 
human selfhood, and by that seems to mean 
what is declared elsewhere—Christ was man, 
not aman. In general, on the subject of the 
humanity of Christ there isa vagueness which 
is not characteristic of most of the author’s 
work. The effort to show that Christ did 
possess as true a humanity as ours and yet 
one essentially different is ingenious and in- 
teresting, but not convincing. If Christ were 
human at all, as he was, he must have been 
haman in the same sense in which we are. 

We take exceptions to many points in the 
book partly because they do not seem to be 
sufficiently wel] founded—for example, the 
doctrine that there is no immortality except 
_ in Christ—and partly because we-do not agree 
with the ecclesiastical position of the author. 
With his careful discrimination in regard to 
the term priests and his distaste for the lofty 
claims of many of his own fellow-believers we 
are in entire sympathy, and we are glad of the 
distinctness with which he states, in regard to 
the sacrament, that the bread and the wine 
never cease to be such. But we do not indorse 
such a position as that taken on page 159, that 
‘*the believer who most sacredly respects and 
reverences his own private judgment will be 
the one of all others to use his private judg- 
ment in accepting the united judgment of 
generations of other believers as it has ex- 
pressed itself in the catholic consent of the 
ages.”” That means to sacrifice one’s private 
judgment without necessarily being convinced. 
On that theory the Anglican Church never had 
any right to sever itself from the Roman Cath- 
olic. Of course so much of the book as refers 
to the doctrine of the apostolic succession and 
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organization of the church does not, in its 
conclusions, commend itself to our judgment, 
although we recognize the excellent spirit in 
which it is written. 

Moreover, the author’s interpretation of the 
book of the Acts with reference to ecclesias- 
tical organization seems far-fetched and un- 
justifiable, and, on his own theory, the apostle 
James was merely a Congregational pastor or 
bishop. The author would be the last to deny 
that divine Providence has greatly blessed the 
labors of the non-Episcopal churches. Why 
is not the divine blessing which has followed 
them in quite as marked a degree as any of 
their hierarchical sisters evidence enough that 
they are divinely ordained? We attach small 
weight to mere numbers, yet, when it is remem- 
bered that in our own country not only is an 
enormous majority of Christian professors 
non-Episcopal in affiliations, but also that the 
special branch of the church to which Bishop 
Satterlee belongs thus far has gathered in less 
than one per cent. of our population, it is diffi- 
cult to feel that any obviously peculiar or spe- 
cially inherited blessing is enjoyed by that 
branch of the church. The non-Episcopal 
Protestant bodies may commit the error of 
attaching too much importance to the internal 
in religion and not enough to the external, but 
it is a common opinion, and not without plenty 
of basis, that among our Episcopal friends the 
church is magnified to a wholly disproportion- 
ate degree, and in thousands of instances really 
has pushed its Lord and Master from his 
proper pre-eminence. Bishop Satterlee would 
regret this as much as any one, but he cannot 
fail to be familiar with the danger. 

We commend the book heartily for its kindly 
and scholarly treatment of its important theme, 
but not many intelligent readers outside of its 
own fold wil] indorse all that it says. Proba- 
bly most will take exceptions earmestly, here 
or there, but all will admit that such discus- 
sion helps to promote Christian union in spirit 
and in fact, if notin form. [Longmans, Green 
&Co. $1 50.) 

RELIGIOUS 

The Commandments of Jesus [Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50] is a new book by Rev. Dr. R. F. 
Horton. It is a close and careful study of the 
obligations of the Christian life drawn from 
the direct commandments of our Lord. The 
book supplies a careful analysis and plain, 
practical enforcement of the meaning of the 
words of our Lord, and they point out that, in 
spite of their unsystematic form, the com- 
mandments of Jesus constitute a complete 
and sufficient code of morality. He refused 
to settle casual points of ethics, but he in- 
sisted upon a great underlying principle, and 
the commandments bearing upon it are simple 
and clear. His commandments all center in 
his person, and obedience of them fastens at- 
tention upon him and leads to the imitation 
of tiis example. Moreover, the world never 
has gone and never is likely to go beyond 
them, There is no moral truth which is not 
contained in the commandments of Christ. 
The book is a good one to put into the hands 
of young Christians. 

A series of sermons by Dean Hodges, of the 
Cambridge Episcopal Theological School, is 
called The Battles of Peace [Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1.00]. There are twenty-four ser- 
mons, short, pithy, pertinent and uplifting, 
many of which have been preached repeatedly, 
several in college chapels, and all of them are 
adapted to do excellent service and abun- 
dantly deserve preservation in this form. 

The Bible Among the Nations [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1 00) is the title of a study of the 
great translations by Prof. J. W. Beardslee. 
It treats the Samaritan Pentateuch, the Sep- 
tuagint, the Syriac, the Vulgate, the Gothic, 
English, Hollandish and French translations 
successively, giving particulars in regard to 
each and containing an amount and variety 
of material which renders the book a useful 
adjunct to any library. It is clearly written 
and trustworthy. 

The first part of the Twentieth Century 
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New Testament (#. H. Revell Co. 50 cents] 
contains the gospels and the book of the Acts 
rendered into modern English. It is a rever. 
ent and scholarly piece of work based upon 
the text of Westcott and Hort, but we very 
much prefer the unmodernized version. Ag 
an example taken at random, we cite a few 
sentences from the account of the raising of 
the daughter of Jairus: 


As Jesus was speaking to them in this way, 
a President of a Synagogue came up, and 
bending low before him, said: ‘‘ My daughter 
has just died; but come and place your hand 
on her, and she will be restored to life.”’ So 
Jesus got up and followed him, and his digs. 
ciples went too... . When Jesus reached the 
President’s house, he saw the fife-players, and 
a number of people all in confusion. ‘Go 
away,” he said; ‘‘the little girl is not dead 
she is asleep.” They began laughing at him; 
but, when the people had been sent out, Jesus 
went in, and took the little girl’s hand, and 
she got up. The news of this spread over all 
that part of the country. 


There is less dignity and no more lucidity in 
such a passage than in the familiar version. 
The Twentieth Century from Another Point 
of View [F. H. Revell Co. 30 cents] is the ad- 
dress which Mr. Justice Brewer of the United 
States Supreme Court delivered some time 
ago before the Y. M. C. A. of Yale University 
and elsewhere inourcountry. Itisathought- 
ful and inspiring enforcement of the value of 
religion and an appeal to be religious. 


STORIES 


Mistress Content Cradock [A. S. Barnes « 
Co. $1.00] is a charming colonial romance, by 
Annie E. Trumbull. Its scene is the Massa- 
chusetts Bay colony, chiefly Bostcn, in the 
days of Roger Williams, and it drawsaclear 
and well-balanced picture of this far from 
well-balanced historic character. The dia- 
logue is well studied and the colonial charac- 
teristics are in all respects excellently repro- 
duced. The story is delightful and historically 
true to life. 

It is the Franco-Prussian War which has 
suggested to Max Pemberton The Garden of 
Swords [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50], His char- 
acters are French and German, mainly the 
former, although his heroine is partly English 
and his plot deals with the disasters which 
befell the astonished Frenchmen when, hav- 
ing gone gayly forth on the road to Berlin, 
they were driven back shattered and crushed 
in immediate defeat. It is a love story and a 
war story blended which the author gives us, 
and in either aspect it is finely written and of 
high ability and interest. 

It may be a fair picture of the Harvard 
summer school from one point of view which 
Mr. A.S. Pier gives in The Pedagogues [Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.25], but it can be only from 
a single point. It is amusing enough, with all 
its pitifulness—the semi-infatuation of the 
crude and uninviting young woman from the 
West for the dilettante professor. It is rather 
asad picture which is drawn of the summer 
scholars and the evident waste of labor in 
most of their cases, but it is not without its 
brighter and encouraging aspects. The story 
is well told and is a skillful character study, 
and although everybody concerned is sketched 
rather than studied there is a good deal of 
solid material in the book. 

The Dreamers [Harper & Bros. $1.25] isa 
new volume by Mr. John Kendrick Bangs. 
It purports to be the story of the meetings of 
a literary club, the members of which con- 
tribute stories for each other’s entertainment, 
and it is in the author’s familiar vein of jocu- 
larity, but a much more well balanced, witty 
and successful pieee of work than any of his 
earlier books. There is a great deal of a cer- 
tain kind of fun in it which most people en- 
joy immensely, and some of the stories are 
very happy in their hits. 

The Yellow Wall Paper (Small, Maynard 
&Co. 50 cents), by Mrs. Charlotte P. Stetson, 
is a story reprinted from the New England 
Magazine, in which the gradual development 
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of a case of nervous prostration into insanity 
is described, and the influence of external 
conditions is indicated. Itisa powerful piece 
of writing but most unpleasant. 
BIOGRAPHICAL 


The purpose of Mr. Augustus Jones, in his 
life and work of Thomas Dudley, second gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, is to have justice 
done to the memory of Dudley. It is his 
opinion that Governor Winthrop has been far 
too much glorified, and that Dudley deserves 
more credit than he has received for his char- 
acter and his services in connection with the 
origin of the Bay Colony. To this end Mr. 
Jones has made a painstaking and apparently 
trustworthy study of the Dudley history, and 
a fascinating subject it is indeed. He has 
handled it successfully and has made a read- 
able and instructive volume. The reader will 
be inclined to accept, at any rate to a consid- 
erable degree, his contention that Dudley has 
received scant justice, and that relatively too 
much attention has been bestowed upon Win- 
throp. This seems to be fairly made out in 
the course of the narrative, although, abso- 
lutely, Winthrop deserves all the praise which 
he has received. It is only relatively that his 
renown perhaps should be somewhat dimin- 
ished. But there is no need of depreciating 
him in order to exalt Dudley. Dudley was a 
man who has been somewhat misunderstood, 
has been called bigoted, and has been from 
time to time the subject of unfriendly criti- 
cism not wholly justified. In this volume he 
receives his due. The Dudley family history 
is studied from its early English origin down 
to the early colonial period in this country, 
and a large amount of information in regard 
to colonial matters is made available. The 
author’s estimate of such men as Thomas 
Hooker, Roger Williams and others is fall 
and trustworthy, and he puts the case for the 
colonists, as against those who charge them 
with narrowness, with a great deal of force. 
His book is a substantial and important addi- 
tion to colonial literature. It may be noted 
that the author pays a glowing tribute to Win- 
throp, in connection with Winthrop’s death, 
although so earnest in insisting upon Dnad- 
ley’s claims to honor. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $5.00.) 

Mr. F. E. Abbott has edited a volume, Poems 
of Nature and Life (G. H. Ellis}, by the late 
John W. Randall, with an introduction on the 
Randall family. The author of these poems 
was a Harvard graduate in 1834, a man of for- 
tune who lived a quiet and retired life, gain- 
ing some eminence as a naturalist and devel- 
oping some eccentricities. He used to write 
poetry apparently for his own satisfaction 
and without much thought of publication, and 
his poems are somewhat antique in form and 
sentiment, yet embody many conceptions of 
beauty and force and are often expressed in 
superior metrical form. All in all, however, 
the book will appeal more to personal friends 
than to the general public. 

Pilkington ef Uganda [F. H. Revell Co. 
$1.50], by C. F. Harford-Battersby, is the title 
of a new account of the career of a Christian 
hero who was slain in Africa a year and a 
half ago while trying to suppress a mutiny. 
He was a choice spirit, a fit companion in 
service and martyrdom to Mackay, Hanning- 
ton and others. The story of his character 
and life, and especially his missionary career, 
is graphically told and full of significance. 

A new series, edited by M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe and called The Beacon Biographies, is 
being issued at seventy. tive cents a copy by 
Messrs, Small, Maynard & Co. The series is 
intended to include the lives of the most emi- 
nent thinkers in American history. The first 
five, just issued, describe Webster, Farragut, 
General Lee, Lowell and Phillips Brooks. 
They are fine pieces of literary characteriza- 
tion and description and are admirably 
printed. Each contains a gocd likeness of its 
subject. 

A new book in the Foreign Statesmen series 
is Cosimo de’ Medici [Macmillan Co. 75cents), 
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by K. Dorothea Ewart. It is a terse, skillful 
and satisfactory account of its subject. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Three more volumes in the pretty little 
Temple Classics are The Moral Discourses of 
Epictetus, in two volumes, translated by Eliza- 
beth Carter, and volume V. of Sir Thomas 
North’s edition of Plutarch’s Lives [Macmil- 
lan Co. Each 50 cents]. 

A revised edition of Mr. G. A. Wentworth’s 
Plane Geometry [Ginn & Co. 85 cents] em- 
bodies the results of the author’s experience 
down to date and his book is certain to find 
favor with educators.—Messrs. Ginn & Co. 
also send us La Grammaire, a comedy in one 
act by Eugéne Labiche, edited by Dr. H. S. 
Piatt, for the use of French students. 

Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite [Macmillan 
Co. 25 cents], edited by Percival Chubb, is a 
new volume in the tasteful series of Macmil- 
lan’s Pocket Classics.——The Story of the 
British Race [D. Appleton & Co. 40 cents), 
by John Munro, describes early British his- 
tory and characteristics for the Library of 
Useful Stories. 

The bound volume of the Century Maga- 
zine, containing its issues from last November 
to April inclusive, is one of the most impor- 
tant and readable in the whole long series of 
the magazine’s history, for it contains a large 
number of articles pertinent to the war with 
Spain and embodying the mature reflections 
and conclusions formed by the writers after 
ample opportunities to weigh all that oc- 
curred. Admiral Sampson, Lieutenant Hob- 
son, General Greene and others are among the 
writers, and Professor Bryce, Mark Twain, 
Jacob Riis and others are among the contribu- 
tors of the articles less warlike in character. 
It is a work which will be referred to for years 
to come. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Five of the essays of the late Sidney Lanier 
are republished in a volume, Retrospects and 
Prospects (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50). 
They are descriptive or historical. One of 
them is a Confederate Memorial Address de- 
livered in 1870 at Macon, Ga. They have all 
been published before, but it is well to group 
them in this attractive form. They illustrate 
well the author’s rare qualities as a thinker 
and writer of prose. They are more popular 
than most of his more strictly literary work, 
but they exhibit choice literary quality and 
are charming reading. 

Rev. M. C. Peters, in his book, Justice to the 
Jew [F. Tennyson Neely. $1.00], undertakes 
to give once more an account of what the Jew 
has done for the world, and he has told the 
story with conspicuous spirit and success. 
There is plenty of material for such a book 
and. plenty of opportunity for dramatic and 
striking presentation of the facts. Dr. Peters’s 
book is somewhat superficial and sketchy, but 
it has a popular character and tone which are 
taking, and many will read it who would not 
eare for it if it were more in the style of an 
abstruse treatise. 

The Year- Book of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of North America for the 
year 1899 does its usual work successfully, and 
is a treasury of information and full of inter- 
est as a record of progress. 

We like the July Photo Era very much. It 
has a pleasant paper on Hawarden, the Home 
of Gladstone, but most of its articles deal 
closely with its special purpose, treating, for 
example, of Mental and Moral Training in 
Photography, Chemical Effect of Light, Land- 
scape Photography in Parks, etc. Its pictures 
are fine. 


NOTES 


— Mr. Bliss Carman, the poet, is stated to 
belong to the publishing firm of Small, May- 
nard & Co. 

— The Cosmopolitan offers $2,100 in prizes 
for the best articles, of from 4,000 to 5,000 
words, on various topics connected with home 
life. 
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—— The Boston Library is not the same as 
the Boston Public Library, but is much older. 
It is a proprietary library, and one of the old- 
est, dating 1794. Its present home is in Boy). 
ston Place, but it is said to be about to move. 


—— Two newly discovered manuscript sto- 
ries by the elder Dumas are about to be pub- 
lished, and one by Balzac. Moreover, Gerald 
Fitz-Gerald, a story by Charles Lever, origi- 
nally published in the Dablin University Mag- 
azine but never included in his collected work:, 
is now to be reissued. 


—— The life of the late Dr. Charles A. Berry 
of Wolverhampton, Eng., is to be written 
by Rev. J. S. Drummond, a college mate and 
bosom friend. It will be published in the au- 
tumn. Whether or not this is the biography 
already announced as in preparation by Mrs. 
Berry, we are not informed. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Bradlee Whidden. Boston. 

GRASSES, SEDGES AND RUSHES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Edward Knobel. pp. 78. $1.00. 
FIELD KEY TO THE 1am BrRDs. By Edward 

Knobel. pp. 55. $1.7 


pRB oq Boston. 
THe First Book OF WORD AND SENTENCE 
WorRE. By M. W. Hazen. pp. 96. 20 cents. 


B. H. Sanborn & Co. Boston. 
SPEECH OF EDMUND BURKE ON MOVING HIs REs- 
OLUTIONS FOR CONCILIATION WITH THE CO1- 
ONIES. Editea by Anna A. Fisher. pp. 150. 25 


cents. 
Riverside Press. Cambridge. 
LIFE AND TIMES of HANNIBAL HAMLIN. ByC. E. 
Hamlin. pp. 627. $4.00. 


Harper & Bros. New Yor: 
Javan = SRA MBETSOR. By Staitond Ransome. 
p. 2 
wie Mito USH AND OTHER qo. By 
Hayden Carruth. pp. 217. $1.00 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. New 
BOO. Swim. By Capt. Davis Ay pp. 133. 


Eaton & Mains. New York. 
FROM THE HIMALAYAS TO THE E pazce, By 
Cyrus D. Foss, D. D., LL. D. pp. 263. $ 1.00. 


Macmillan Co. New York. 
A History or LITERARY FOmszsouns IN THE RE- 
5 ape By Joel E. Spingarin. pp. 330, 
"J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
NIGEL FERRARD. By G. M. Robins (Mrs. L. 
Baillie Reynolds). on 369. $1.00 


* American Baptist Pub. Soc. Philadelphia. 
THE First EPISTLE OF JOHN. By Robert Cam- 
eron. pp. bas - 1.25. 
x0 H. 8. ee he Cotcage ne 
N CASTLE AND JOLONY. mma r. 
467. $1.60. ” ee 


PAPER COVERS 
Brooklyn Daily E 
SPOOPENDYKE PAPERS. ‘ty Sitantoy oy Hantley. pp. 
224. 26 cents. 


Open Court Pub. Co. Ch 5 
THE WORLD’s PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS AND 
| RELIGIOUS PARLIAMENT EXTENSION. pp. 


Cassell @ Co. New Yor 
UTopta. . By Sir Thomas More. pp. toa. 10 cents. 


George T. Angell. Boston. 
For Pity’s SAKE. By Sarah N. Carter. pp. 191. 
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EcCONOMICS.—AMERICAN KITCHEN. 


Best Answers. VIL 


For the next question for popular discus- 
sion we propose this, What has been your 
most rewarding experience during the sum- 
mer? Our desire is to secure many statements 
of actual gains from the summer months, 
whether they are being devoted to work or to 
rest. Whatever help or stimulus results from 
books, travel, attendance upon educational er 
religious gatherings and contact with others, 
let there be personal witness to it for the bene- 
fit of others. It will be seen that this ques- 
tion is broader than that of vacations only, 
which was recentJy discussed in our columns. 
The present question properly includes vaca- 
tions, but is designed to have a wider range 
and to lead to the description of any influence 
of the summer that enriches one’s life. It is 
desirable that replies should be kept within 
200 words, and they must reach this office on 
or before Sept. 5. For the best answer we 
will give $5, or, if preferred, $3 and the Cen- 
tury Gallery of Eminent Portraits. For the 
second best answer we will send the Century 
Gallery. Address all communications to Best 
ANSWERS, Care The Congregationalist. 








A Look About Addison County 
BY REY. 8. H, BARNUM 


Principally west of the Green Mountains 
and extending to the berder of Lake Champ- 
lain lies this small county, which has been 
called a part of the “Garden of Vermont” 
and, when viewed from a mountain hight, pre- 
sents a landscape worth going farto see. The 
population is decreasing somewhat, and many 
French-Canadians have come in to replace 
Yankee settlers. 

In fourteen of the twenty-three towns are 
Congregational churches, two of them organ- 
ized within a few years. The largest is at 
Middlebury, where the congregation includes 
many college people, with villagers and farm- 
ers from the outlying country region. We 
may mention the names of Philip Battell, 
Emily Starr and Abby Beckwith as liberal 
supporters and honored members 
recently deceased. The edifice is 
much admired, being modeled 
after designs drawn by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. Orwell and New 
Haven churches are large for the 
country, having the whole Protes- 
tant field in their respective 
towns. The first had its edifice 
renovated and beautified a few 
years ago, and the latter has a 
new building to replace the one 
destroyed by fire. The strong 
church of Vergennes has lately 
received a new pastor in Rev. 

Richard R. Davies, its last min- 

ister, Rev. Norman H. Dutcher, 

having died after a brief pastor- 

ate and several months’ illnesg. 

Bristol, the newest enterprise, led 

by the veteran pastor, Rev. C. N. 

Thomas, is hopefully struggling 

to build an edifice with an eye to 

future growth, the chapel being 

already completed. Most of the 

churches, among which may be 
particularly mentioned Shore- 

ham, Weybridge and Whiting, 

have substantial buildings upon 

which considerable money has 

been laid out in improvements 

within a few years. Cornwall 

has given twenty-seven of her 

children to the ministry, besides 

four who were there in their 

youth. Not all these are Congre- 

gationalists, but among them are 

the late Prof. Hiram Mead, 

Prof. Charles M. Mead, Dr. S. Leroy Blake, 
Rev. Lyman H. Blake, and several bearing 
the names of Bingham, Post and Linsley. 
It is probable that the first missionary society 
in the State was organized here. The church 
is at present one of the substantial organiza- 
tions of the county. 

The veteran pastor of the county, William 
N. Bacon of Bridport, has been in the minis- 
try forty years, of which twenty-eight or 
thirty have been spent within the county. 
His characteristic energy and optimism were 
never more manifest than now. Ferrisburg, 
Ripton and Whiting churches are small but 
have increased in strength. Salisbury is 
characterized by fervent spirituality. Shore- 
ham, Bridport, New Haven and Weybridge 
report hopeful work among the young people, 
and Orwell has experienced a gratifying re- 
ligious awakening. 

The churches in general are more likely to 
show loss than gain in membership, and, in 
view of the moving away of native families 
and the coming in of foreigners, one that can 
hold its own should be regarded as doing 
well. About one-fourth of the population is 
called Catholic, and of the remainder, accord- 
ing to the latest canvass of Bible agents, 
fifty seven per cent. are regarded as church 
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A Vermont Broadside 


attendants. The county has one small town 
without a church, but it is so situated that its 
people can easily attend that of a neighboring 
town. A fair survey would show that reli- 
gion is not declining in this region. 

Mention should be made of Middlebury Col- 
lege, the highest educational institution of 
the county, which has graduated many useful 
men, not a few of whom have been Congrega- 
tional clergymen. It hasin recent years much 
improved its equipment, and is now looking 
forward to celebrating its centennial next 
year. 


Resources and Achievements * 


Popular attention has been turned of late to 
the religious condition of rural New England. 
The governor’s Fast Day proclamation in New 
Hampshire and articles coming out in the 
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Atlantic Monthly on life in the “hill towns ”’ 
have contributed to this. But, aside from the 
fact that interest has been awakened, really 
little more has been done than show again the 
extreme difficulty of making any popular 
statement that is fair and well balanced. 
When Governor Rollins said: ‘‘ There are 
towns in New Hampshire where no church 
bell sends forth its solemn call frem January 
to January; there are villages where children 
grow to manhood unchristened ; there are com- 
munities where the dead are laid away with- 
out the benison of the name of Christ and 
where marriages are solemnized only by the 
justice of the peace,’”’ a statistical expert in 
Vermont started up in the interest of enter- 
prising journalism and published a list of 110 
churches without a pastor and fourteen towns 
without a church. A storm of protest soon 
revealed that he had done little more than ex- 
pose the untrustworthiness of his sources of 
information. Accordingly, a little later, when 
the popular tide had turned the other way and 
it was shown that while Massachusetts had 
one religious organization for every 876 of 
population and a seating capacity in churches 


*Substance of paper read by Supt. C. H. Merrill 
at recent annual meeting of the C. H. M. 8. in Hart- 
ford. . 
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for about one-half, New Hampshire had a re. 
ligious organization for every 480 and seating 
capacity for about two-thirds, this same ex. 
pert jumps to the front and shows that Ver. 
mont has an organization for every 367 inhab- 
itants and seating capacity in the churches 
for nearly three-fourths. As usual, the Green 
Mountain State is ahead. 

Never in the history of our State has the 
number of Congregational churches been as 
large as today; and, in recent years at least, 
never has there been a time when so few were 
moribund. During the last six years we have 
not dropped a church from the roll, and we 
have revived some that seemed stone dead, 
The new churches added have been, with few 
exceptions, where there was no other religious 
service, and they are now occupying those 
fields alone. But it must not be thought that 
the millennium has dawned in any section of 

our State. With increase in the 
number and activity of churches 
comes increase in opposition from 
without; and in the case of new 
churches, many of which are 
composed of members who for 
years have lived selfishly apart 
breathing an atmosphere of feuds 
and scandal, there are likely to 
come, in time, discords and quar- 
rels within. The membership of 
our body was never so large as 
today. While the population of 
the State has barely been holding 
its own, we have been making a 
steady increase each year, rising 
from a little over 20,000 ten years 
ago to nearly 22,000. This year 
we are able to report, for the 
first time of late, a larger mem- 
bership than either of the other 
northern New England States. 
And this increase has come 
largely from rural districts, where 
the loss of population has been 
greatest. 

But, while this is true, it must. 
be added that quality has not 
kept pace with quantity. I[ do 
not mean by this that too much 
should be made of the facts; that 
some of our churches are Con- 
gregational in little else than 
name and affiliation; that some 
have scarcely a member to “the 
manner born”; that many per- 
sons moving to larger places join 
other denominations, drawn 

thereto by social affinities. If they are faith- 
ful workers, that might matter little. What 
I mean is that the characteristics of our 
fellowship for training, discipline, intelligent 
Christian nurture, stability and patient con- 
tinuance have not been maintained. The 
emotions rather than the will have been 
reached, and character has not been formed. 

There has never been a time in recent years 
when the supply of ministers has been s0 
abundant, and when men coming from the 
seminaries have been so ready to take mission 
fields. Not long ago it was almost impossible 
to secure a man from the seminary to take 
mission work in Vermont for a first pastorate. 
We have had the honor of listening to the first 
sermons of a great many distinguished divines. 
Vermont has been called the “calf pasture” 
of the theological seminaries. Our mission 
churches have had a good deal of veal in the 
past. Of late, however, for reasons not neces- 
sary to enumerate, there has been a great 
change. At times the supply has exceeded 
the demand. But, on the other hand, there is 
an unprecedented degree of unrest just now 
on the part of both ministers and churches. 
It does net show itself wholly in the list of 
vacant churches reported. Many men now 
formally settled are only waiting for an oppor- 
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tunity to go elsewhere, and churches are wait- 
ing to have them go. It is hard to do the best 
work under these circumstances. 

For the past eight years, covering a period 
reaching back over the hard times, we have 
carried on our work, paying our missionaries 
promptly, if not adequately, without incurring 
any debt. Two legacies which came into our 
treasury at the beginning of that period have 
enabled us to do this, and they have been 
expended largely for aggressive and fruitful 
work. 

But these legacies are now exhausted. The 
cloud upon our horizon is a financial one. 
This spring, for the first time in many years, 
we have sent out an emergency call and are 
waiting for the response. The living donors 
have kept up well. We are not ashamed to 
compare them with those of any other State. 
Proportionately I believe we have the credit of 
giving more generously than any other to the 
General Howard Roll of Honor Fund. When 
Mrs. Caswell wishes gifts for special work she 
comes to Vermont. It is legacies that are 
wanting, a fact that indicates the longevity of 
the good in our bracing atmosphere. 

Any report ef our work would be incom- 
plete without some reference to the young 
women employed. Eight years ago, in our 
effort to reach out into destitute regions, we 
were providentially led to secure young 
women who had been trained for house to 
house visitation and personal work. Much of 
our aggressive work has been done by them. 
None have been ordained. It has been lay 
service. Emphasis has been placed upon per- 
sonal work. The fruit has been hand-picked. 
There is no reaction. That we are not doing 
more now is due partly to our finances, partly 
to the fact that we have gone over all parts of 
the State for which we are responsible, and 
partly to the demand for our workers to be 
pastor’s assistants and regular supplies. 

In summing up the situation it can be said 
that there has been progrese in almost every 
department. During the past ten years new 
churches have been started in growing fields 
and brought to self-support. It may surprise 
you to know that, in an old State like ours, 
only sixty-four of our 209 churches were never 
aided by the missionary society. During this 
last decade old organizations have been re- 
vived and have been helped to train the young 
that are going out from them to do their life 
work elsewhere. We have gone into regions 
where a house of worship has stood for fifty 
years without a church, a body without a 
soul, and accomplished the seemingly impos- 
sible—harmonizing strife, overcoming secta- 
rian rivalries, and uniting all Christian forces 
in one body and one service. We havegone into 
a town where there was neither building nor 
church, and where the few Christian people 
had despaired of either. Today they have a 
beautiful building, a growing church and a 
settled pastor, whose daily life preaches more 
eloquently than words the gospel of righteous- 
ness. But better than facts that can be tabu- 
lated is the leavening influence we have had 
upon large regions of the State. Unsolicited 
testimony has recently come to the uplift 
which a group of towns have experienced 
socially, intellectually and spigitually through 
the work of our churches, where before a re- 
ligion represented by warring sects had made 
no headway against infidelity and crime. 

The work of our State appeals for liberal 
Support on the ground of its fruitfalness and 
its necessity. It is fraitful in souls and in 
money. We are constantly adding to the 
numbers of our own churches while sending 
of our best to the ends of the earth. Finan- 
cially it will pay to keep these old churches 
alive. The largest legacy our State society 
ever received came from a parish where the 
church was on the verge of extinction. There 
are homes in some of the smallest fields that 
are the Mecca of Western college presidents 
and secretaries of societies, These givers 
have been traifed in our mission churches. 

And this work is a necessity, for it is coun- 
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try work. The country can live without the 
city, but the city can never live without the 
country. To keep life strong and pure and 
vigorous there is need to go back from time to 
time and touch the soil. The men with body 
and brain to lead in the fierce competition in 
business, in professions, in politics, in army 
or in navy are the men not many generations 
removed from the farms. Max Nordau has 
said that the twentieth century will develop a 
race of men with nerves of steel who can live 
on express trains, do business by telephone 
and read twenty pages of news morning and 
evening, or there must be a return to the 
slower and saner methods of country life. 
We cannot doubt which of the alternatives 
will be taken. It is this country life that Ver- 
mont is working to keep pure. 

It would be unpardonable in me to stop 
without referring to the part which Vermont 
has taken in our national life the past year. 
For a small State she has done well. And 
you will note that her sons whose names have 
become known have won their distinction 
through those traits of character most dis- 
tinctive of the Yankee type—courage, cool- 
ness, calculation, hard-headed sense and 
thorough preparation for emergency. At the 
outset of the war the speech in Congress 
which stirred the heart of the nation as no 
mere eloquence could do was the calm, judi- 
cial, dispassionate statement of Senator Proc- 
tor. And at the close upon the Philippine 
commission was put a man, taken from pri- 
vate life and chosen solely for his personal 
fitness as an expert in the language and cus- 
toms of that people—Dean Worcester. Ours 
is a fresh-water State, but we can furnish 
some salt-water men. A son of the Green 
Mountains brought the famous battleship 
around Cape Horn on her record-breaking 


‘ voyage, and fought with her at Santiago for 


all she was worth, man and machine, mind 
and matter, working together perfectly for 
such ultimate results that hereafter their 
names will be inseparable—Captain Clark and 
the Uregon. And another son, grown gray in 
the naval service, found his opportunity one 
May morning a year ago at Manila bay, and 
quietly, without dramatic display, rose to 
meet it in a way that has put his name among 
the greatest naval heroes of the world—Ad- 
miral Dewey. 

We do not have to go to ancient history for 
our record, It is that of yesterday and today. 
Vermont raises men. Can she do better? 


In and Around Boston 


Harvard’s Semitic Museum Assured 

The gallant attempt which Prof. D. G. Lyon 
of the Harvard Divinity School has been mak- 
ing to gather funds which would give to the 
university a building in which to house the 
constantly increasing collections of the Sem- 
itic department has succeeded, and the $70,000 
needed have been subscribed, $50,000 of this 
coming from Jacob Schiff, the eminent Jewish 
financier of New York city, whose munificence 
in the past has enriched the Harvard Semitic 
Department. Professor Lyon has been so 
kind and so enterprising in his use of this col- 
lection as an adjunct to the work of Sunday 
schools of all denominations in the vicinity of 
Boston and Cambridge that the friends he has 
thus made will rejoice unselfishly in bis suc 
cess and selfishly in the prospect of additional 
facilities for pursuing studies which throw so 
much light upon the meaning of Old and New 
Testament literature. 
A Baltimorean at the Old South 

At the Old South Church, last Sunday, Dr. 
M. D. Babeock, pastor of the Brown Memorial 
(Presbyterian) Church, Baltimore, preached 
from Phil. 2: 5-7. Dr. Babcock is a young 
man, with a strong, expressive face, speaks 
with animation and has a picturesque and 
sometimes dramatic fashion of setting forth 
Scriptural incidents. His sermon turned 
upon unselfishness and -the duty of seif-sacri- 
fice. It was an appeal to his hearers to cease . 
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living for self and, following in Christ’s foot- 
steps, to enter at once upon the life of service. 


Dr. Pentecost on Christian Imperialism 

*T hope it isn’t treason even in Boston to 
talk about imperialism, at least Christian im- 
perialism,” said Dr. George F. Pentecost as 
he was warming up to his morning discourse 
at Park Street Church last Sunday morning. 
He had already, in his pastoral prayer, asked 
for a blessing upon our soldiers and sailors, 
and that we might be victorious over our ene- 
mies—winning a triumph not of national 
pewer alone, but of liberty, civilization .and 
righteousness. 

Yet the sermon as a whole was only inci- 
dentally a justification of national expansion. 
Its main purpose was to set forth the world- 
embracing designs of the gospel. The doctor 
saw in the churches today a growing preju- 
dice against foreign missions, the prevalence 
of the notion that the ethnic religions are 
good enough for the heathen, and a disposi- 
tion on the part of many to patronize the 
brown man, the yellow man, the black man, 
or to dismiss the whole subject with a small 
annual contribution. Over against these low 
conceptions and practices he put the bold 
idea that was in the mind of Jesus of a world 
empire and the drift of Scripture revelation 
from Abraham to Paul. 

Daring the last twelve months to free the 
Cubans and Filipinos we have expended 
$500,000,000 and 10,000 precious lives. “I be- 
lieve that every dollar has been well spent 
and that every life has been worthily poured 
out. }am an American imperialist. God has 
raised this country up, not to be an isolated 
power, but to take liberty to all who are in 
the bondage of superstition and tyranny.’ 
But God has given the best which he pos- 
sesses that the whole world might hear of a 
greater enfranchisement. We go to North- 
field or to Keswick to secure a “‘ second bless- 
ing” or some deeper spirituality. We send 
over to England and get Brother Meyer or 
Brother Morgan or Brother Somebody Else in 
order that we may get a little farther on in 
sanctification. But the Holy Spirit is given 
only to endow us with power for service and 
to fill us with missionary enthusiasm. 

The effect of this ringing missionary ser- 
mon was evident upon many of the auditors, 
and in the company that greeted Dr. Pente- 
cost after the sermon was more than one who 
said: ‘‘I never was so stirred before on the 
subject of missions.’””’ Dr. Pentecost is as 
vigorous as ever in the pulpit. He goes to 
Northfield this week and preaches again at 
Park Street next Sunday. 





Limits of Secretary Alger’s 
Responsibility 

We believe that a very much abler man than 
General Alger might not have done much bet- 
ter. A really great war minister might have 
torn down all the clumsy structure of the staff 
organization that had grown up in and around 
Washington, but Secretary Alger was not 
equal to that. He tried to work with it and 
failed miserably to achieve success. He sinned 
undoubtedly, but he has been sinned against, 
too. The American people cannot escape their 
responsibility by electing Alger their scape- 
goat. They must bear the responsibility for 
years of warlike talk unaccompanied by the 
slightest preparation against the eventuality 
of hostilities. They allowed the regular army 
to be the shadowy force it was when the war 
opened, and the militia to be a merely paper 
reserve, something that was statistically rether 
imposing, and in parades rather spectacula;, 
but capable of military service only after being 
recast at great expense of time, labor and 
money !— Boston Transcript. 





Talking and eloquence are not the same; to 
speak and to speak well are two things.— Ben 
Jonson. 











MR. WISHARD’S EFFECTIVE WORK 

Straying into an Illinois church recently 
we heard an appeal for the A. B. C. F. M. of 
marked power. It was not one that told the 
tragedy of human suffering, nor one to appeal 
1o the emotions, bringing tears but few shek- 
«ls. It was a direct business appeal by a 
business man to business Christian men for 
wn investment which will yield vast divi- 
dends. L. D. Wishard, who has been sent 
«ut to present the work of the A. B. C. F. M., 
is a clear-headed man, not sensational, yet a 
wide awake, observant traveler, who has jour- 
neyed in many a clime, who has met all 
classes and conditions of men of various 
shades of religious belief. From a world- 
wide experience he knows about what he is 
talking. His observation relative to the great 
saccess of the mission enterprise in foreign 
Jands, where every Sabbath 2,000 for the first 
time partake of the sacrament, is an answer 
to the question, Do missions pay? Said a 
business man to Mr. Wishard: ‘ You talk of 
u billion people. It is as vague and indefinite 
as the nebalous theory. Reduce that number 
to 100,000 and I can grasp it.’’ This is easily 
done on the plan of taking the population of a 
vast empire by the individual church blocking 
out its own parish and sending into a special 
field its own representative. If a modest 
New York banker can for some thirty years 
pay the salary of a worker in one of our 
Western States, reaching tens of thousands 
by one individual as his representative, is 


not Mr. Wishard presenting: a perfectly wise- 


and sensible plan? The sixteen churches 
already visited by him have each responded 
td an appeal to support a missionary in whom 
the church shall have a definite personal in- 
terest, who will be their associate pastor over 
the sea. 8. B. B. 


FEDERATION OF MISSIONS 

A geographical assignment of territory to 
the A. M. A.and theC. H. M.S. would work 
infinite harm to our denomination. We have 
all the Christian liberty there is and the best 
polity in the world. The demand for some 
new adjustments in the relations of our benev- 
olent societies is imperative; but unless those 
adjustments are in grounds of reason rather 
than arbitrarily we must be content to be 
counted among the “scattering” in any com- 
parison of the relative strength of denomina- 
tions in a majority of the States of the Ameri- 
can Republic. 

Shelby, Ala. A. F. CLARKE. 


SAMUEL HARRIS'S LITERARY ACTIVITY 


Those who knew the late Prof. Samuel Har- 
ris will be grateful to President Harris for his 
discriminating and appreciative sketch in The 
Congregationalist of July 13, and will hope 
that in due time he will give them a fuller 
and more complete biography of one of the 
greatest religious teachers of this century, 
while many who may not have known him 
personally or by his writings will be incited 
to turn to Professor Harris’s published vol- 
umes and find how rich they are in religious 
thought and wisdom of the highest type. One 
statement of President Harris, however, may 
need explanation or qualification. He says, 
“With the exception of a thin volume com- 
prising a course of lectures given at Andover 
Seminary in 1870 or 1871 and an occasional 
sermon, he published nothing until he was 
sixty-nine years old.” While this distin- 
guished theologian and Christian teacher did 
not until late in life give to the public his 
systematic theological treatises, the fruit of 
many years of study and careful revision, he 
yet published from time to time the results of 
his thinking upon Important religious and 
practical subjects. He was one of the most 
frequent contributors to the New Mnglander, 
publishing in it, as far back as the year 1848, 
an article on The Cause and Cure of Secta- 
rianism, and during the next twelve years he 





contributed not fewer than thirteen articles 
to that publication, embracing such subjects 
as these: Endless Punishment a Result of 
Character and The Harmony of Natural Sci- 
ence and Theology. Professor Harris’s pub- 
lications, if less elaborate than the great 
works given to the world in the maturity of 
his powers and at an advanced age, were on 
kindred themes and only less admirable. 
Forest Hills, Mass. N. H. EGLEsSTON. 


IT BEARS TRANSPLANTING 

The article in the issue of June 8 on Con- 
gregationalism from an Episcopal Point of 
View fails to give a clear idea of the weak- 
nesses as stated. Dr. Huntington, for in- 
stance, speaks of Congregationalism as lack- 
ing in capacity to expand beyond its original 
territorial limits. When we look through the 
pages of our Year-Books and see how from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Congregational 
churches are spread, how they took root in 
frozen Alaska, how suddenly they appeared 
in Oklahoma, how tenacious of life they are 
in St. Louis, how rapidly they multiply in 
Chicago, and so on, it would appear that 
Congregationalism does possess the expansive 
quality. As a system of church polity it is 
not, and never has been, bound to any loca- 
tion or group of States, or to any nationality, 
and when transplantation takes place, as so 
frequently does, the roots very speedily adapt 
themselves to their new soil and lay hold vig- 
orously and tenaciously. Congregationalists 
will never, as long as they are what they are, 
‘wake up to the need of a national church,” 
because no such need exists. The idea is con- 
trary to New Testament usages, and so is also 
to ours. We believe in “churches,” but not 
in “a church.” E. H. 


ANOTHER LIVE MISSIONARY MEETING 

South Avenue Church, Syracuse, has prof- 
ited by the use of another of The Congrega- 
tionalist’s monthly missionary topics. With 
the subject, The Appeal of Childhood to the 
Missionary Impulse, the program was made 
to include a ten-minute paper on the Moth- 
ers’ Club, with the result that many of the 
mothers of our congregation will now avail 
themselves of this, to us, new institution. 
Another paper on the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, by one of the 
‘visitors,’ made a great impression, and our 
people have already begun to aid the society 
by bringing to its notice cases needing atten- 
tion. Other papers followed by members of 


our own church on Kindergarten Ideals and | 


Is Our Junior Endeavor Society Fulfilling Its 
Mission? and the program was closed by a 
short talk on the C. S. S. and P. S. by the 
pastor, for which a collection was taken on 
Children’s Day. Ww. F. L 


HOW HE GOT HIS LICENSE 


The Congregationalist, in its issue of July 
6, mentioned disapprovingly the licensure by 
the Piscataquis (Me.) Association of a man 
whom the Penobscot Association had re- 
jected. The facts in the case go far to jus- 
tify this disapproval. The candidate re- 
jected by the Penobscot Association was 
rejected by one of the largest representative 
bodies of ministers in the State. He was 
afterward licensed by three ministers, one of 
whom had only been out of the seminary one 
year, and one other of whom was opposed to 
licensure, but finally voted to make the vote 
unanimous when he saw that it stood two 
against one. C. Ie P. 





The United States and Portugal have rati- 


ev 
fied a treaty of reciprocal trade, and France Hn 


and the United States have at last come to 
terms respecting reciprocal trade relations, 
Franee conceding to our products import 
rates now enjoyed by Great Britain and Ger- 
many. 
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The Vacationist’s Need 


Seen from His View Point 


How much good reading is tabled by busy people 
until these resting days! The coveted volume is 
bought but laid by for simmer time. Magazines 
and reviews are allowed to accumulate for ham- 
mock days and lazy evenings. And se the output 
of the religious press is often passed by. Sources, 
such as The Congregationalist, that yield special 
value to the spiritual and educational life of a Con- 
gregationalist, are sometimes omitted from the 
winter’s reading, or but hurriedly scanned, until 
one’s vacation supplies an opportunity to “catch 
up.” 

Now summer is here. August is the recreation 
month for thousands of men and women affiliated 
with our churches. Many of them are not regular 
readers of The Congregationalist. And because 
they now have time to read, their friends should see 
that this journal reaches them each week. Our 
introductory price, carrying the paper until Jan. 1, 
1900, will supply the best method. 

The Vacationist believes that he needs this paper 
for his resting days. He recognizes also that some 
of his Congregational friends will make the best 
acquaintance with this paper during their vacation. 
He has sent us a silver quarter that they may 
receive it while there is opportunity to read and 
appreciate. 

Shall we hear from you? 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY Soceey 
is re nted assachusetts (an jusetts 
only) by t by the Saseacuces=s Bg Shemonanr 80- 
pitt 9 No. Congestion: Rev. Joshua 
& Besretenys Rev. in B. aPalinen’ Treasurer. 
woman wou | mmegpouaRy. ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. House. Office hours 9 to 5. An 
nual m dn ps pi.0o: -00; life Liane De White Tre .00. Con- 
tributions solic Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD re Someones FOR FOR- 


EIGN Missions, Con H ton. Frank 
H, W: , Treasurer; C gh E. Swe oe — 
Pu en ice in New York, Fourth A 

and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 Salle st. 


woes 3S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre- 
Louise 


onal Sarah Day, Treasurer, 
Abbie B. B. Obild, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Bu , New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelis ( A seapetton, at oes South and 

e 


e West, amo dians an Boston 
omice. 615 Con, ional House; a: ome, 153 La 
Salle 8 either J the 


treet. Douations may be sent 
above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 
Ave. and Twenty-Second St., New York City. 


harles E. Hope, Treasurer, ‘United 
Bie Buil retary 0 Now York; Rev. 4 


tional House, Boston, Field Secre' 


~ Saaiaeiiaiad EDUCATION SOCIETY (ine! uding 
work of former New Wes ft Comantent on).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the Cn my S 2 
colleges, twenty academies in t and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah ‘and New Mexico. 8. F 
wil urer. "Omces: 612 and 613 Congregation nai 
House, ton; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIETY.— 
Goutribations ine ol only for missionary work. Kev. 
George Soren D. D., Secretary and Treasurer; 
W.A. Duncan h. D; Field Secretary ; Rev. Francis J. 
iew England Superintendeat, Congregational 


THE <n ER CHURCH UNION of Bosto: 
and Vicinity Cacerperess4). Its object is the estab. 


lishment and pappest Cor ional 
Cuarche and Sunday ry oston and its suburbs. 
Samuel CO. poring Kelsey. Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk ae: ‘Boston. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL'S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FunD 
and disabled minis 


Aids aged an d missionaries 
and their families. Secre a, N. 
new a * Ct; va bepuea 7 . & 
ee Sf the United 5 

urc! ° 
under the laws of the State of Co 


ere insert the bequest), D, So be weed tex e purpose oO 
[pers inser ny as provided in the resolutions of the 
National Council of the onal Churches of the 
United States. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
zay, — by the jusetts ge — —=y-4 
ers its services to churches d: 

gaat gai spt lies in Maseachusetts and in er or etates. 
Boston. “Rev. Charles 


z org: ame eco FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
ae Cha) and 287 Hanover Street, 
Sail landsmen 








bad | i bequeath to Boston Seaman’s 
Eien ai nae eg 
MeKensie D.D. President; George Gould, Treasurer. 
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Life 


Meetings and Events to Come 


NORTHFIELD gg satel CONFERENCE, 
East Northfield, Aug. 1-20 
nw ASSEMBLY, Cnbieteedien, N.Y., July 4 
Aug. 2' 
NEW csi CHAUTAUQUA SUNDAY SCHOOL AS8- 
SEMBLY. Annual session, Montwait, South Framing- 
ham, Mass., July 17-29. 


MAINECHAUTAUQUA UNION AND FRYEBURG SCHOOL 
OF METHODS, Fryeburg, Me., July 27-Aug. 25. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF ae 
TIONAL CHURCHES, Boston, Sept. 2 


AMERICAN BOARD, Providence, R. I., th aa 


Best Methods 


WHEN SHALL WE HOLD THE COMMUNION 
SERVICE 


BY REV. F. N. PELOUBET, D. D. 


Not long ago the question came up before 
our church committee whether we were ob- 
taining the greatest good from our com- 
munion service, and whether a change in the 
hour of holding it and consequent changes in 
the service itself would render it more effect- 
ive spiritually without injuring the other serv- 
1¢es. 

The three methods which prevail in our 
churches are: 

I. The regular morning service, somewhat 
shortened, is followed by the communion as a 
separate service, though all the exercises bear 
upon the communion theme. In this case 
more or fewer of the non-communicants usu- 
ally go out before the communicn. 

II. The whole morning service is devoted to 
the communion, with no break and none leay- 
ing the house. 

III. The communion is a separate service in 
the afternoon or evening ; a family meeting of 
the church. In this case those who unite make 
their public confession of Christ at the general 
morning service. 

I sent a printed circular to the pastors of 120 
churches in the larger towns and smaller cities 
of New England, asking which of the three 
methods was used by them, its effect on non- 
communicants and upon the other services of 
the day, the reasons for or against their plan, 
and what would come nearest their ideal if 
they could have the matter arranged as they 
wished. 

To this circular 116 churches responded. Of 
these 57 are classed under I., 22 under II., 37 
under III. 

Classing II. and IIL. together, 59 devote a 
whole service to the communion and 57 hold it 
after another service. 

Of the 59 who give a whole service to the 
communion only five think some other way 
better, though 11 others once changed from 
this plan to a service after the morning ser- 
mon, but 18 more would prefer an afternoon 
or evening service. 

Of the 57 who have the communion at the 
close of the morning sermon 32 think it best 
under their circumstances, while 21 would like 
to change if they could. 

To sum up, 36 prefer I., 16 prefer II., 53 pre- 
fer IIL. 

Or 36 prefer to hold it after the morning 
sermon, while 69 prefer a separate service. 

The reasons given are of no little interest 
and will help a church to decide what is best 
for it under its circumstances and enable it to 
improve on its present plan without changing 
it entirely. 


I, AFTER THE MORNING SERVICE 


In every case but two the regular service 
was shortened, but of the 32 reported only 
three said that this injured the service, while 
29 said it often increased its effectiveness. 

Objections: (a) Usually it injures the Sun- 
day school by taking from five to 20 minutes 
of its time; (6) most non-communicants either 
stay away from the morning service, or go out 
in an informal way during the hymn preced- 
ing communion ; (c) the communion service is 
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and Work of the Churches 


too hurried ; (d) there is a loss of privacy and 
dignity ; (e) there is an apparent loss of spirit- 
ual impression. It affects unfavorably the 
morning service, the communion and the 
Sunday school, none of which are at their 
best. 

Advantages : (a) Larger attendance of church 
members—many can come only once ; (b) a good 
effect on those not members, especially young 
people and children—not a few have been led 
to Christ in this way, especially by the recep- 
tion of members; (c) it meets the convenience 
of the largest number and does not interfere 
with the evening service. 


II, IN PLACE OF THE MORNING SERVICE 


Objections: (a) Loss of privacy—it is no 
longer a meeting of the disciples in an upper 
room as a family; (b) a few non-members are 
kept away. 

Advantages: (a) It avoids a multiplicity 
of services; (>) it does not interfere with the 
Sunday school or evening service; (c) it mag- 
nifies the importance of the sacrament; (d) 
there is better attendance, especially of old 
people—while a few are kept away, others 
make a special effort to be present; (e) there 
is no break, no one leaves the house; (/) it 
has great educational and spiritual value, im- 
pressing deeply the congregation, and espe- 
cially the children; (g) it dignifies the service 
and gives it evangelistic flavor; (h) it gives 
opportunity for enrichment, making it the 
great service and so recovering it to fuller 
usefulness. 


III, A SEPARATE SERVICE IN AFTERNOON 
OB EVENING 


(The public reception of new members hav- 
ing taken place in the morning.) 

Objections: (a) It interferes with the regu- 
lar services, both morning and evening, and 
sometimes the Sunday school, Christian En- 
deavor and Men’s Clubs. In almost every 
case reported the evening service was given 
up or affected unfavorably. This is a serious 
objection when the evening service is evan- 
gelistic and reaches many who do not other- 
wise attend. But when it is a devotional 
service for those who attend as participants 
or interested spectators the case is quite dif- 
ferent. (b) The attendance is small, not so 
many even of the members being present. 
(c) It is a kind of secret affair, unknown to 
the people, and hence does not impress them. 
(d) It fails to be a testimony to the world be- 
cause the world is not there to receive the 
testimony. 

Advantages: (a) It adds dignity, sacred- 
ness and privacy—it is entirely inappropri- 
ate for the supper to be observed in a mixed 
congregation; (b) it carries us back to the 
original institution of the sacrament to have 
the church together as one family, and it is 
the only service where the members are to- 
gether alone; (c) it gives plenty of time; (d) 
it is remarkable for its enthusiasm and im- 
pressiveness. 

Each plan has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages, according to the circumstances and the 
way the plan is carried out; but that of some 
form of separate service seems to be open to 
fewer objections. 

It may be well to use different plans at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. Several have the 
communion in the morning during the winter 
season and late in the afternoon or at twilight 
in the summer. 

It may not be amiss to adapt to our needs 
some of the methods of the Methodist and the 
Episcopal churches, as suggested in a late 
number of The Congregationalist. 

It certainly is wise to make the service as 
impressive and effective as possible—to honor 
it as a means of grace, consecration, love and 
new life. Toa large number their present 
method of celebrating the communion is far 
from their ideal. 


GROWTH IN MINNESOTA 
NUMERICAL 


The minutes of the Minnesota churches, 
which have come out in tasteful form, give the 
figures for the current year. It is evident 
that the “ Twin Cities,’’ which year by year 
link into one another by new building in the 
inter-urban tract, are becoming an important 
Congregational center. They now have thir- 
ty-three Congregational churches with an ag- 
gregate membership of 6,39, about one-third 
of the membership of the State. Besides these 
churches and their Sunday schools there are 
sixteen branch and mission schools represent- 
ing aggressive work in new fields, or slow 
mission work in denser and older parts of the 
two cities. Out of these sixteen Sunday 
schools several churches are even now in pros- 
pect and buildings are planned for two of 
them this year. If present prosperity contin- 
ues we shall have within a decade a source of 
denominational strength and influence at the 
headwaters of the Mississippi. The pulpits 
in both cities are filled with one exception. 
We have never seen a superior group of Con- 
gregational ministers brought together in 
these cities. Our members are congratulating 
themselves over the splendid prospects for 
growth in our city work. Pilgrim and Plym- 
outh churches of Duluth, under new pastors, 
are emerging from some of the discourage- 
ments attending the years of financial depres- 

n. 
- ARCHITECTUBAL 

The present season is notable for the gen- 
eral desire of our churches to build, repair or 
enlarge their edifices. Lowry Hill and Fifth 
Avenue churches, Minneapolis, are planning 
to erect substantial buildings to cost from 
$6,000 to $10,000 each. This move gives each of 
these churches new power in the important 
sections of the city to which they minister. 
The smaller and newer churches in the north- 
ern and western parts of the State are plan- 
ning for new buildings or the betterment of 
their property. Other older churches, as 
Northfield, will spend considerable sums this 
year on repairs and improvements. All this 
movement indicates new courage. 


INSTITUTIONAL 


Immanuel Mission, Minneapolis, is just 
completing a building which follows the in- 
stitutional idea. The design is colonial, the 
building assuming the hall rather than the 
church idea of structure. The main audito- 
rium is surrounded by ample classrooms, 
several of which can be used on week days 
for prayer meetings or committee gatherings. 
In the high basement a room is provided for a 
bowling alley and a men’s reading-room. It 
is the intention to keep the building open 
through the week, and to make it as much as 
possible a resort for people in that section of 
the city. If present ideas are followed out, 
formality will be banished, and the neighbor- 
hood will be made to feel that the building is 
for use rather than for ornament. The work 
being done at Immanuel is of the most valu- 
able kind. A Twentieth Century Club, or- 
ganized several years since, includes a num- 
ber of girls who do housework for a living. 
These girls have been studying the Legend of 
Fair Women and the Merchant of Venice for 
the past winter. They showed their fine ap- 
preciation of this high-grade literature in an 
entertainment lately given, when they inter- 
preted the spirit and character of the subject 
of their winter’s studies. Their ability to 
comprehend and appreciate what they had 
been over caused much favorable comment. 

GENERAL 


In the nine conferences recently held in the 
State the spirit of advance appeared every- 
where. The splendid development for our 
denomination in northern Minnesota last year 
has encouraged the southern conferences to 
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like energy in that section of the State where 
so much railroad building is being carried on 
this year. Our denomination is on the thresh- 
old of great progress, if present conditions in- 
dicate the future. R. P. H. 


IN THE MARITIME PROVINCES 
SUGGESTIONS TO SUMMER TOURISTS 


The Maritime Provinces of Canada, having 
become a popular summer resort for thous- 
ands of Americans, and particularly for New 
Englanders, by reason of the delightful cli- 
mate and charming scenery, they are now an- 
nually visited by large numbers of Congrega- 
tionalists, who are naturally interested in the 
location of the churches of their own denomi- 
nation. Most of these happen to be directly 
in the line of tourist travel. 

Taking steamer at Boston, it is but a night’s 
sail to Yarmouth, where is the largest of our 
churches in Nova Scotia. It had not long ago 
a notable semicentennial celebration, several 
New England divines being present, as well 
as others from Ontario and Quebec, and cele- 
brated its jubilee by paying its indebtedness. 
From Yarmouth the Dominion Atlantic Rail- 
way will take the traveler through the famous 
Annapolis Valley, the garden of Nova Scotia 
and the celebrated Evangeline land. In close 
proximity to this historic region is Kingsport, 
a railway terminus on the Minas Basin, 
within easy reach by water of many at- 
tractive places on the Basin and the site 
of the oldest Congregational church in Can- 
ada. Other churches in close proximity to 
prosperous gold mines and on some of the 
most delightful portions of the coast are easy 
of access, and it is but a brief journey further 
to Halifax, which, with its commanding cita- 
del and other unique characteristics, is one of 
the most interesting cities on the continent. 

If the journey can be further extended it 
will amply repay the visitor to take the trip 
to Cape Breton, whither the grand and varied 
scenery, together with the unrivaled attrac- 
tions of fishing, hunting, etc., is enticing a 
continually increasing number of tourists. 
Here in the beautifal valley of the Margaree 
is the most easterly Congregational church in 
the Dominion. By a route recently opened 
the journey may now be conveniently ex- 
tended still further to the East. Six hours by 
steamer from Sydney, C. B., will land one on 
the southwest coast of Newfoundland, where 
connections may be made by the newly-built 
railway across the island for St. John’s, the 
most easterly outpost of Congregationalism 
on the continent. 

Either going or returning, the traveler ought 
not to fail in taking the two hours’ sail across 
the Bay of Fundy from Digby to St. John, 
and thence up the St. John River. Practi- 
cally all the Congregational churches of New 
Brunswick are on or close to the river. Upon 
this river, which, according to an eminent 
American preacher, combines the beauties of 
the Rhine and Hudson, one may sail all day 
for one dollar, leaving St. Juhn in the morn- 
ing and reaching Fredericton, the beautiful 
capital, late in the afternoon. At Sheffield, 
one of the choice locations on the banks of 
the St. John, the Union of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick is to convene Aug. 23-28. 
Representatives are expected from England 
and from Ontario and Quebec—possibly also 
from the United States and Newfoundland. 
By common consent the last annual meeting 
of the Union reached high-water mark in the 
half-century of its history, and it is hoped 
the coming meetings will maintain the high 
standard. E. E. B. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


Successful educational venture of a Minne- 
apolis church in the interest of working girls. 

Brilliant record of Green Mountain boys in 
national affairs. (See page 124). 

An encouraging proportion of pastors clos- 
ing work resume definite courses of study. 

Significant series of sermons by an Atlanta 
pastor who knows whereof he speaks. 
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A Vermont church which is a valuable 
feeder of the ministry. (See Broadside.) 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 125 } 

Besides preachers mentioned elsewhere, the fol- 
lowing were heard last Sunday in local and subur- 
ban pulpits: Dr. W. E. Barton of Chicago at Shaw- 
mut, Prof. G. 8. Duncan of Washington at Berkeley 
Temple in the morning, Rev. E. G. Tewksbury of 
China at Walnut Avenue in the evening, Rev. John 
Pollock of Scotland at Winthrop, Charlestown, and 
Rev. J. H. Chandler recently of Owatonna, Minn., 
at Chelsea, First. Professor Platner of Harvard 
Divinity School preached at First Church, Cam- 
bridge, Rev. E. L. Gulick at Dorchester, Second, 
and Rey. 8. C. Bushnell at Highland, Roxbury. 
As respects pulpits further out, Eliot Church, New- 
ton, heard Dr. W. E. Griffis, Melrose was instructed 
by Prof. J. C. Antliff of Montreal, while Dr. G. W. 
Phillips of Rutland, Vt., brought a whiff of Green 
Mountain air to Reading. The evening attraction 
at Berkeley Temple was a stereopticon lecture on 
Ben Hur. 


DORCHESTER.—Second. Rev. G. H. Perkins will 
preach July 30. August supplies are: Drs. E. P. 
Johnson, E. N. Packard, Rev. Messrs. F. H. Means 
and Luther Rees. 


Tassachusetts 


LOWELL.—E£liot. Much satisfaction is expressed 
at the improvement of the health of Dr. J. M. 
Greene, the pastor. He has left the sanitarium at 
Jamaica Plain and is spending a few weeks on the 
Maine coast. Rev. G. R. Hewitt, who is supplying 
with much acceptance, will remain through the 
summer.——Pawtucket has voted Rev. W. D. Leland 
two months’ vacation instead of one on account of 
his recent ill health. He and his family are at 
Hampton Beach.——First. Dr. F. A. Warfield’s 
vacation has already begun. His “hiding place,” 
as he calls it, is to be in Prince Edward Island, 
after he fulfills pulpit engagements elsewhere.— 
Kirk Street. Dr. W. A. Bartlett is in Chicago. 
Among the vacation supplies are Dr. A. P. Foster, 
Prof. J. W. Churchill and Pres. G. M. Ward of 
Rollins College. Dr. E. F. Williams of Chicago 
preached last Sunday.—French. Rev. T. G. A. 
Coté was greatly encouraged to welcome seven 
new members at the July communion, making 12 
received since the first of the year. 


DANVERS.—Maple Street. During Rev. E. C. 
Ewing’s vacation in August the pulpit will be filled 
by Rev. Edward Hainer, Drs. A. H. Plumb, A. A. 
Berle, Arthur Little. 


OAKHAM.—The people came together in large 
numbers, July 7, to celebrate the silver anniversary 
of the marriage of Dean and Mrs. H. P. Wright of 
Yale, and left with them many valuable tokens of 
esteem. Professor Wright went to college from 
this town in 1864 and has always spent his sum- 
mers here. He and his family have identified them- 
selves with the town and church as if permanent 
residents. How thoroughly the people appreciate 
this interest was shown by their spontaneous and 
hearty welcome. 

BROOKFIELD.—The edifice was struck by light- 
ning July 22. The bolt struck the northwest cor- 
ner, rupning down the lightning rod to the base 
and, passing inside, tore off plaster and sheathing, 
making a large hole in the partition between the 
two vestries. It then passed out through the foun- 
dation wall, fortunately without setting the building 
on fire. The damage is about $100. 


HAWLEY.—This little home missionary church 
has had no parsonage since the death of Rev. Henry 
Seymour, who lived in his own house. Finding re- 
cently that this building, with its dear and hallowed 
associations, could be bought for a reasonable sum, 
Dr. Lyman Whiting, the generous pastor of the 
neighboring church of Charlemont, encouraged the 
newly installed pastor, Rev. H. T. Torosyan, to at- 
tempt to secure it. With the substantial help of 
Dr. Whiting and of other individuals and churches, 
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the effort was crowned with success, and the church 
rejoices in the parsonage of its choice. It now has, 
what every country church especially needs, a cen- 
ter for its social life—a home for the people no less 
than for the pastor. The tasteful note of thanks 
sent out by the clerk to givers is headed with the 
following hospitable inscription, ‘And they said, 
Master, where dwellest thou? He said unto them, 
Come and see.” 
Maine 

CASTINE.—This beautiful and historic town was 
proposed as the terminus of Sunday excursions 
from Bangor and other places, but an immediate 
and vigorous protest by nearly all classes was ac- 
ceded to by the managers and another destination 
was chosen. Northport camp ground had pre- 
viously prohibited the landing of such excursions. 
Immediate preventive measures are effective in 
such cases. 

New Hampshire - 

HamptTon.—The Essex North and the Pascata- 
qua Ministerial Associations united in holding a 
ladies’ day meeting at Webster Memorial Chapel, 
July 18. Rev. George Lewis, secretary of the Pas- 
cataqua Association, presided and gave the ad- 
dress of welcome. The program included 4 histori- 
cal sketch of Hampton church, one of the three 
oldest in the State, by Rev. J. A. Ross, the pastor; 
@ paper on English University Life at Cambridge, 
by Mrs. L. H. Thayer; and one on Scottish Life and 
Character, by Rev. G. L. Richmond of Amesbury, 
Mass., illustrated with readings by Rev. G. W. 
Christie. The literary exercises were followed by 
a dinner at Whittier’s Hotel, after which many 
visited the beach. The meeting was largely at- 
tended and enjoyable in a literary and social way. 

BARRINGTON.—Mr. O. H. Hayes ef New York 
city has lately sent a check for $100 to help ex- 
tinguish the debt on the new Green Hill chapel. 

Henniker has recently purchased individual com- 
munion eups.—The Kingston edifice has been 
newly shingled. 

Vermont 
(For news see page 124.) 
Connecticut 

NEW HAVEN.—Center. A business men’s class 
led by Prof. E. L. Curtis of Yale Seminary has 
been successful fortwoyears. The average attend- 
ance for the year lately closed has been 22, an in- 
crease over the year before. Lessons hitherto have 
been in the gospel of John. An outline on the book 
of Acts in handbook form will be prepared for next 
year’s work. Members are responsible in turn for 
an introductory presentation of the lesson, for 
which 20 minutes is allowed. This may be in the 
form of a prepared paper, selection from commen- 
tary, or other illuminating material. Questions are 
then in order by members of class, who ask them 
freely. It is understood that the leader will not 
put questions, but will close the session of 45 min- 
utes as circumstances may suggest. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 
(For other New York news see page 115.) 

Bay SHORE.—At the recent annual meeting all 
reports were encouraging. It was shown that the 
finances were in better condition than for many 
years. An informal vote on the question of build- 
ing a parsonage, which is greatly needed, was prac- 
tically unanimous in favor of doing so, and the mat- 
ter was referred to the board of trustees. 

Pennsylvania 

CENTERVILLE is a small church in a small town 
in the western part of the State. It has a good 
building with tower but no bell. It would be glad 
to communicate with some church that has a bell 
weighing about 1,000 pounds which it desires to 
dispose of to make room for a larger one or for 
chimes. Address the pastor, Rev. C. W. Grupe. 


THE SOUTH 
Georgia 


ATLANTA.—Férst. Rev. H. H. Proctor has been 
preaching a series of sermons on The Black Man’s 
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Burden, which have attracted considerable atten- 
tion from the press and public. The topics were: 

The Burden, Culture, Cash ard Character. His at- 
tempt was to show how the last three would lift 
the first. The young ladies have organized 
themselves into a Young Women’s League, which 
corresponds to the existing Young Men’s League. 
_—_-Central. Sunday evening attendance has been 
greatly increased by the use of a tent during the 
heated season. Rev. F. E. Jenkins is North on his 
vacation. 

South Carolina 


CoLuMBIA.—Pilgrim laid the corner stone of its 
new building July 3, assisted by the Masonic order. 
Rev. E. H. Wilson is pastor. 


THE INTERIOR 
Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 115.) 


SPRINGFIELD.—Hope. Mr. T. E.: Henry of Chi- 
cago Seminary is successfully seiving this church 
for the summer. The congregation is composed 
almost entirely of laboring people. On Sunday 
evenings the attendance averages 200. A recent 
outdoor monthly social brought out 300: This live 
chureh for the people has one mission and is con- 
templating another in needy districts of the city. 

MortTON.—The family of the new pastor, Rev. 
W. B. Harris, consisting of father, mother, two 
sons and three daughters, united with the church 
July 16, the two youngest ones on confession. 
Naturally the church is greatly encouraged to re- 
ceive this accession of power. Mr. Harris also 
preaches at Deer Creek, a farming community about 
six miles out. 

CLiFTON.—Rev. W. R. Parr has extended his 
work by taking up an appointment nine miles out. 
Three services a day, with an 18-mile drive, make 
clear that zeal and consecration are still the attri- 
butes of the Christian minister. 


Indiana 

CINCINNATI.—Many years ago a building was 
erected by a union church composed principally of 
Congregationalists. It is the only one in the little 
hamlet. Recently Rev. A. E. Peirce became pas- 
tor at Solsberry and reopened work here. Tke 
8. 5. is prospering and a congregation is being 
gathered. Sunday schools have also been started 
in Bingham and Fulke, two neighborhoods five 
miles distant. The object is to minister to the 
spiritual needs of the people in the hills of Greene 
County. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Covenant. A reading club has 
been organized and is meeting with much success. 
—Plymouth. Rev. F. E. Dewhurst and family 
left July 17 for his cottage in Vermont. He will 
supply one Sunday in August at Hancoek Church, 
Lexington, Mass.—May/flower. Union services 
for a month will be held with the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church. Dr. 8. A. Hayt during August will 
be at The Buckingham, Asbury Park, N. J. 

WASHINGTON.—During a recent storm the tower 
was struck by lightning, but did not sustain severe 
injuries. Rey. W. A. Burroughs finds Hosmer, his 
other preaching station, a promising field. The 
Southern Indiana Association will meet there Aug. 
18-21, 

Wisconsin 


OSHKOSH.—Plymouth. Rev. H. F. Tyler has ac- 
cepted a unanimous call to Plymouth Chureb, 
Columbus, O., the city of his birth and residence 
till he entered college. His new field stands sec- 
ond in prominence among eight Congregational 
churches in that city. Before leav ng Oshkosh Mr. 
Tyler succeeded in lifting the church debt of 
$5,256, the last $250 being raised July 23 in a few 
minutes.— First is to take up systematic benevo- 
lent work for the coming year. The C. E. Society 
helps to support a missionary in China. Rev. E. H. 
Smith is pastor. 


THE WEST 
Minnesota 
(For news see page .127) 


Nebraska 

LINCOLN.—First gave a pleasant reception July 
18 to Mr. and Mrs, T. H. Leavitt on the eve of their 
departure for Boston. Mr. Leavitt has been a mem- 
ber for about 26 years, was long secretary of the 
land department of the Burlington Railroad and for 
the last nine years the efficient clerk of this church. 
Mrs. Leavitt was president for several years of the 
W. H. M. U. of the State and has exerted wide in- 
fluence in connection with this work. Both have 
been deeply interested in home missions in the 
State and will be greatly missed from the Congre- 
gational ranks. A beaut ful etching was presented 
to them asa testimonial of the regard of this people. 
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BuTTE is reaching out through several efficient 
laymen to influence a wide region. Mr. Keniston is 
supplying the church at Dustin, 14 miles distant, 
Rev. John Gray, pastor of First Churcb, preaches 
alternate Sundays at an out-station six miles in 
another direction.——German. Rev. John Single is 
in charge of an unusually large parish, taking in all 
of Boyd County and reaching through South Dakota 
to the Missouri River, 25 miles wide by 60 miles 
long.—The yoked church at Naper, Hope Church 
northeast from Butte and Bethlehem, 10 miles dis- 
tant, have new houses of worship. 

SPENCER.—Rev. G. R. Martin and wife are well 
settled in the cozy new parsonage and a reception 
was given them soon after their occupancy. Many 
valuable offerings were brought to aid in furnishing 
the parsonage and to start them in housekeeping. 
To reciprocate they gave a pleasant reception to 
the members July 14. Three of these had been 
lately received, one on confession. Mr. Martin will 
soon establish an out-station five miles distant. 

HOLDREGE.—Four churches join in union even- 
ing meetings during July and August. The pastors 
speak in turn and are using the opportunity to 
make a vigorous attack on the saloons. 

NIOBRARA.—The work is building up under the 
ministry of Rev. Henry Hess and a new house of 
worship was dedicated here July 3, Rev. John 
Single preaching the sermon. 


North Dakota 


SANBORN.—Rev. J. R. Beebe, the efficient pastor 
for more than three years, recently received a flat- 
tering call from New Rockford and felt greatly 
tempted to accept. But the church and community 
so earnestly besought him to stay, the former vot- 
ing to proceed at once to build a new house of wor- 
ship, that he yielded to their wishes and will remain. 
Mr. Beebe left a profitable law practice to enter the 
ministry, in which he has been greatly blessed. 


KENSAL has begun work on a house of worship. 
Nevada 


ReENo.—Forty members have been added since 
Feb. 1, 28 on confession. During Rev. F. V. Jones’s 
short service an obligation of $800 has been can- 
celed and small payments are frequently made on 
its only debt, that to the Building Society. The 
pastor has the confidence of the community and 
the congregations enthusiastically support him. 
Among recent accessions were two bankers with 
their wives. 

PACIFIC COAST 


Washington 


Port ANGELES.—During the pastorate of Rev. 
G. W. Nelson, who has just resigned after neariy 
four years’ service, 119 members have been added. 
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Because of removals many have been dismissed, 
but the active membership is now over 100, nearly 
three times the number when he came. 

LEAVENWORTH.—Rev. J. W. H. Lockwood Is ex- 
tending his influence beyond his immediate parish 
by sending literature, including Congregational 
Work, by mail to places which he can visit only oc- 
casionally. 

MARYSVILLE.—After five years of service Rev. 
Richard Bushel), who has accepted a call to re- 
main for the coming year, is rejoicing in a house of 
worship nearly completed. 


(For Weekly Register see page 130 ) 








If you Feel Irritable 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


IT makes a refreshing, cooling beverage, and is 
an invigorating tonic, soothing to the nerves. 


‘*Honor is Purchased 
by Deeds We Do.’’ 


Deeds, not words, count in battles of 
peace as well as in war. It is not what 
we say, but what Hood's Sarsaparilla 
does, that tells the story of its merit. It has 
qon many remarkable victories over the 
arch enemy of mankind —impure blood. 
Be sure to get ortly Hood's, because 


















Never Disappoints 





CARYL COLEMAN, Pres. RUSSELL STURGIS Poor 


CHURCH GLASS a». 
DECORATING COMPANY 


American Mosaic Class Windows 
English Stained Class Windows 
made by John Hardman & Co., 
Birmingham and London..... 
Nos. 3, 5 and 7 West 29th Street, New York. 


CHURCH BELLS .ci#e5t. 


est quality on eart: 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, | Baltimore, Me. 


BELLS 


Soot Alloy Church and School Bells, 
ogue. The C.8. BELL CO., Hillsboro. 



































GASEOUS VIRTUE. 


“To what do you attribute the curative 
properties of your pills?” was asked of the 
proprietor of a famous medicine. 

“Well,” was the reply, “I fancy the ad- 
vertising I have done has something to do 
with it.” 


There are some pieces of cheap furniture which seem very comfortable on paper. 
They cost little, being cheaply made, and they are as luxurious as an advertisement 


can make them. 


But the comfort doesn’t last. 


If you want willow furniture that is good for a quarter of a century of steady 


enjoyment, we supply it. 
patterns not to be found elsewhere. 


We make up willow into exclusive shapes and private 


Here is one of our recent novelties known as a “day and night couch.” It has 
one end for sleeping and one for a waking seat. There is a book-shelf on one end 
with space for twenty volumes. There is a deep pocket at the other end. The price 


is much less than you think. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Weekly Register 
Calls 
ANDERSON, 3 E., for another year at Strong 
City, Kan. ‘Acce 


y 
AND DERSON, Jones, De Kalb, Ill., to Fitchburg, Mass. 
BEEBE. Julius R., Sanborn, N. D., to New Rockford. 


es. 

BORTON, Car! D., New Windsor and Rio, Ill., to Lyons- 
ville Ch., Western Springs. Accepts, to begin at once. 

BROWN, ‘Frank J., Plainview, Minn., to West Salem, 
Wis. Accepts. 

BU — L, Richard, to remain another year at Marys- 

ville, Wn. Aocepts. 

CHAMBERLIN, Jas. A., First Ch., Newark, N. J., ac- 
cepts call to Torrington, Ct. 

CRAM E., to Burtrum, Grey Eagle and Pillsbury, 
Minn. Accepts. 

DEANE, John P., Yale Sem., to ass’t pastorate United 
Ch., New Haven, Ct. Accepts, to begin at once. 
EBERT, W. D., Oberlin Sem., to Clio, Mich. Accepts. 

FISHER, Chas. we Mechanic Falls, Me., to remain an- 
other year. A septs 

GOODWIN, Sam'l Provo City, U., to add principal- 
~— of Proctor Academy. Acce “¥ 

HAYNES, Artemas J. yn Shie ts call to permanent pas 
coceee of Piymouth Ch., Chicago, I 

HEATHO TE, Arthur 8., Blue ain, eb., to Spring- 
field and Selma, Minn. 
1ILL, Jesse ——— O., accepts call to Medina. 

HOLBROOK, Ira A., dail, K Kan., Md Longton, also to 
Independenc e. Ac La the latte 

LEWIs, Thos. E. (Presb.), Wic Kliffe, O., to Archwood 
Ave. Ch., Cleveland. Accepts. 

McCORD, John D., to remain another year at Park 
Manor C ‘hureh, Chie ago. Acc — 

McQUARRIE, Neil | aun, D., to Goodrich Ch. ® 
E. St. Louis, "Tl. acce epts 

METCALF, P. H., = assistant pastorate of First Ch., 
Elyria, O. Acce ept 

oy + con Chas. H., Amery, Wis., to Paynesville, Minn. 

ecep 

POW che ® Gregory J., Sayville, N. Y., to the H. M. su- 
perintendency of North Dakota 

_ LAND, John H., Waupun, Wis., to Lake Mills. De- 
cines., 

SMITH, E. Sinclair, Angola, Ind., to Smith Memorial 
Ch., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

ap Hubert W., Oberiin Sem., to Ada, Minn. Ac- 


ept 
TY ER, H. Fay, Plymouth Ch., Cebinsh, Wis., ac- 
cepts call to P ymouth Ch., Columbus, O 
WATERS, Nacy McG. ( ee ween “I. Accepts 
= to First Ch., Baleoaiie, V N.Y., te begin work 


a. 
WILLIAMS, Chas. H. (Meth.), South Braintree, Mass. 
to Abington; also * Wood Memorial Ch. ep Cambridge. 
WILLISTON, Martin L., Attleboro Falls, Mass., to 
Barrington, R. 
WOODRUFF, Emily C., Nelson, 0., to Brovukton, N. Y. 
Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BARNES, Albert E., o. Clearwater, Minn., June 19. 
Sermon. Rev. R, A. Hadden; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
M. W. Wiiliaimns, C. Bb. Moody and C. J. Swain. 

BORTEL, Harvey B., o. Brainerd, Minn., July 20. 
Sérmon, Rev. J. H. B. Smith; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. F. 2. —-: G. F. Morton, 4. . Gallagher 
and J. H. Morley 

CARY, Joosse P., o. ‘™! Wn. Sermon, Rev. Wm. 
Davies; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. P. Jam mes, F. V. 
Seorens, F. B. Doane, H. C. Mason, te Walters, 

Krause ww G, E. Atkinson. 

DIXON, Wm. R.,. o. Melvin, Ul., July 19. Sermon, Dr. 
H. . Carter; ether parts, Rev. Messrs. G. a. Wilson, 
w. bf Parr, A. J. Sullens, Alex. paamenee. ¢ . H. Run- 
alls, W. B. Humphrey and Geo. Schloss 

LI *DROOS, Karl, Chicago £em., o. Finvish Ch., Ashta- 
bula, 0 , July 18. va by Rev. Messrs. D. W. Bailey, 
Franz Lehtinen, A. J. Williamson, August Edwar 8 
and L. J. Luethi. 

Resignations 

BURK, W. Huber, Ontario, Ore., to resume studies. 

CAMPBELL, Wilber A. K., Danvers, III. 

CLARK, Geo. L. , Farmington, Ct. 

FAY, Amasa C., Nelson, N. H. 

HISSEY, Marion W., First Ch., Ashtabula, O., to take 
effect Oct. 1. 

HJECLAND, John H., Williston, N. 
Europe 

JONES, J. Lincoln, Gasringten, N. D. 
JONES, Thos. K. . Puri tan Cb., Pittsburg, Pa. 

PERRY, Lewis E:, _ Gilsum, N.'H. 

RALP H, Wm. J. , Mazomanie, Wis., after five years’ 
pastorate, to B..,t. at Yale. 


Dismissions 
OR4MBERLIN, Jas. A., First Ch., Newark, N. J., 
July 25. 


Churches Organized 
CARLOS, Minn., — July. Rev. F. P. Ferguson, ass’t 
— at Alexandria, has charge here and at Union 
ke, Miltona and Lake Mary. 
HU NFFRUNG, 8. D., 24 June, 22 members. 


Summer Supplies 


BASSETT, Franklin H., at Walker, Minn 
CL i Geo. L., lately ‘of Farmington, Ct., at Wethers- 


COX, Edward H., Carleton Coll., at Sloanville, Minn. 

EMERSON, Forrest F., Provi dence, R. L, at Asylum 
Hill Ch., Hartford, Ct. 

ETHRIDGE, Albe rt, Marseilles, IlJ., at Walton. 

— hg i H, Arthur, late of Nebraska City, Neb., at 

menia 

FREELAND Sam’! M., at First Ch., Tacoma, Wn., un- 
til a pastor is secured. 

HANSON, Peter, Minnesota Univ., at Fulton. 

HEGBIN, Sam’! 8., Hartford Sem., at Plankinton, 8. D. 

< . Frank E., * Chic: ago Sem., at Hope Ch., Spring- 


eld, 1il 
MCOLELLAND, R. G., Fredericktown, O., at Croton 


NOURSE, Prcf. Edward E., mention, Ct., at Bast Hart- 
ford in place of Prof. C. 8. Bear rdslee, who is 
Se ee is W., Clayton, Ual., at the Presbyterian 
2 Jone 
RUDDOOK, award N.. Villard, Minn., at Chokio. 
TUPPER, Henry M., Philips, Fla., at Ormond. 


Miscellaneous 


ACKERMAN, Arthur W., First Ch., Portland, Ore., has 
ween elected on the board of trustees of Pacific Uni- 


rsity. 
AIKEN. Edwin J., supt. of the N. H. Bible agen Oy and 
his wife, of Concord, are spending a few weeks in 


Eur 
BENSON, Ernest L., Poplar Grove, Ill., has been ill for 
conan. weeks, but ‘Js now able to resume regular pas- 
tora] duties on a moderate scale. 
ge eng A perry i ~ of a re n, Mass., spen + his 
vacation at Chau oo and Hooksett Hi. 
= pulpit will D “¥ pe. bre ied +f Dr. W. Gabe and 


poaNE, Frank B. ape his wife, Cheney, Wn., nd 

their vacation at U cian Lake, taking le trip o 400 
miles on nals, bic 

EARNSHAW aibort ¥. Phillips, Me., goes to England 
to visit friends. 


D., to study in 


| 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


LAMSON, Chas. M., of Hartford, Ct., is spending his 
vacation, with his’ family, at St. Johnsbury, and 
preached in his old pulpit ‘at North Ch. , July 2 
PALMER. Alice R., Wayzata, Minn., is called Hast by 
the death of a relative. Rev. Messrs. Morley and 

een supply i the pulpit. 

WALK Robbinston, Me., is obliged by a 
poem attack of nervous prostration to rest at his 
home in Nova Scotia. 

WILLMOTT, Benj. A., was recently. presented with a 
sum of money by his people of Lee, N. H., at a rece 
tion in recognition o’ the third anniversary of h $ 
marriage; and later they added a harness. 





Council’s Revised Program 


BOSTON, SEPT. 20-28 


Wednesday P. M., Sept. 20. Organization. Details to 
be arrange Evening: Reception of the Governor of 
the Commonwealth and the <ote = the City. Presi- 
dent’s Address, Pres. James B. An 

Thursday A. ‘MM. Fundamental Prlcciples in Theology, 
Dr. George Harris. Message of the Old Testament for 

Today, Prof. F. C. Porter. Afternoon: The Historical 
Method in Theology, Dr. Geo. P. Fisher. Theology, the 
Order of Nature, év. Prof. Alexander oon. The 
Evangelical ae of Authority, ¥ P. F  Foreyth. 
Evening: Sermon, Prin. 4. M. Fair 

Friday A. M. The Christian Idea ms ‘the State, Mr. J. 
Compton Rickett, M. P... Municipal Government as a 
Sphere for the Christian Man, Messrs. W. Crosfield, J. P., 
and Samuel BK, Capen. Evenina: Distinctive a 
istics of Christianity, Rev. Messrs. Charles R. Brown 

and John D. Jones. The Influence of the Study of 
Other Religions upon Christian Theology, Dr. Fair- 
bairn. 

Saturday A. M. The Church in Social Reforms. Al- 
bert Spicer, od ., M. P.; Prof. Graham Taylor, D. D. 
Afternoon: An excursion to Salem. 

Sunday 4. M. No session. Afternoon: The Lord’s 
Supper at the Old South Church. 

Monday A. M. Tendencies of Modern Education. or 
John Massie, M. A., J. P.; Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell. 
ternoon: The Influence of Our Public Schools on ite 
Caste Spirit, Drs. F. A. Noble and L. D. Bevan. The Re- 
ligious Motive in Education as Illustrated in the History 
of American Colleges, Pres. W. J. Tacker. Evening: 
Addresses by eminent educators: Presidents Eliot, 
Hyde, Slocum, i The t: Hopkins, D. D. 

Tursday A. astoral Function, ee 
tional and witte, Rev. B. Selbie 
Reuen Thomas. The iepiritiesl Life in Our ‘Churches, 
Rev. Joseph Robertson. Afternoon: Woman’s Work, 
Mrs. E. Armitage and Miss Margaret J. Evans. Wom- 
an’s Work in Foreign Missions, * Grace Kimball. 
Evening: The Young See Drs. H. Patton, C. E. 
Jefferson, and Rev. C, Sylvester ey 

Wednesday A. M. Obligations and Opportunities of 
Congregationalism: In Great Britain, Kobert Bruce, 

DD: n America, erat. Williston Walker; In Gaacte, 

r. J. H. George; In Victoria, Kev. John aR Halley; 
~ Th countries, speakers to be pomed. Scot ish or 
regationalism, Rev. James Stark, D. D. Afternoon: In- 
dependence and Fellowship, Drs. sé: Lyman and John 
we Duty of the Stronger to the Weaker Churches, 
H. Arnold Thomas. Evening: Reception by the 
Congregational C lub. Greetin = from Other Denomina- 
tions: Bisho Lawrence, Drs. H. Strong, C. Cuthbert 
eabody, and a Methodist representative. 
powede A. M. International Relations and Responsi- 
bilities. Lyman Abboit. The Christian Attitude 
To an War in the Light of Recent Events, Dr. Alex. 
Mackennal. Afternoon: Adaptation of Methods to New 
Conditions in Foreign Missions, Rev. R. Wardlaw 
Thompson. The Permanent Motive in Missionary 
bobs Dr. ee M. Lamson, and a missionary to be 
named. Evening: The Living Christ, Anree Cave, D. D. 
The Holy 8 pirit in the Churches, Dr . Gunsaulus. 
Friday. An excursion to Plymouth. 
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The look of satisfaction in 
«@ woman's face is the best 
recommendation of 


Keystone 


Silver White 


Gelatine 


It receives the praise of a 
housewife whe tries it; the unani- 
mous endorsement of "the leading 
ehefs ef America. It is supreme 
in the kitchen because of its relia- 
pens being free from acids and 
cial flavoring, simply a pure 
gelatine; se on the table be- 
cause there is no jelly like that 
made from KEYSTONE SILVER 
WHITE GELATINE. Preved by 
every testthatscience andeulinary 
art canapply tobe the bestgelatine 
the world produces. U in the 
best mansions and hotels of the 
country. You as well can test ite 
quality. Why not try it. 
our grocer eann ly you, send 
us ils name and re fi send) om 4 


free, 
werets hefs. ‘s Yall sine toe wail Yor Ibe. 
MICHIGAN © ON WORKS, 
Detrot 


‘The largest makers ef gelatine tm the world. 
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The Business Outlook 


The situation as regarde general trade is all 
that could be desired, especially when the 
season of the year is taken into consideration. 
The volume of business is unprecedented for 
the midsummer season, and all the indications 
point to a most active distribution of mer- 
chandise during the fall and winter. The gen- 
eral trend of commodity values is upward, 
and industrial activity continues unabated. 
Skilled labor is busily employed, and advances 
in wages are notinfrequent. The labor troubles 
up to date have been chiefly in so-called un- 
skilled labor. 

Prospects for crops are excellent, although 
between now and harvest time hot winds and 
frost can do a great deal of damage. The 
movement of grain to market is enormous in 
yolume, and railroad earnings show increases 
even over last year’s big figures. In iron and 
steel further advances at Chicago are noted 
both in the crude and manufactured article. 
In all kinds of textile goods the situation is 
exceedingly strong. Building materials are in 
active demand, and boot and shoe manufac- 
turers report satisfactory conditions. Leather 
is active and hides are firm. 

Last week the stock market advanced on the 
average a couple of points, but there is little 
bullish enthusiasm among the public. Satur- 
day’s bank statement was disappointing and 
excited some selling of stocks. ‘The monetary 
situation is the key to the speculative market, 
and the best judges are inclined to look for 
stiffer money, in which event, they claim, there 
must be more or less liquidation of securities. 
Copper stocks are dull but steady in Boston. 





Twists and Turns 
(Clipped from Many Sheets 
THAT AIR THING 

They were on the quarter deck looking at a 
comet and noticed an eager discussion among 
the crew forward. The captain called one of 
the men aft and asked him what was the sub- 
ject of discussion. ‘ 

“We were trying to make out what that ‘air’ 
thing was,’ replied the man, pointing to the 
comet. ‘ 

‘And what do you imagine it is?” 

“Dunno, your honor; but Bill Squib here, 
as knows most things, says as how it’s a star 
that’s sprung a leak!” 

THE REDEEMING FEATURE 

Mrs. Cadger : ** They tell me, Henrietta, that 
your husband is unkind to you.”’ 

Mrs. Howes; ‘‘ Yes, John is not very gentle 
in his manners, I must admit; but there is one 
thing I will say for him, he never kicks up a 
rug or creases a tidy.”’ 

THE VANISHING POINT 

“Henry, we’d get along better if you had 
more will power.” 

“No, Martha; we’d get along better if you 
didn’t have quite so much.” 

A CORRECT WEATHER PROBABILITY 

‘ Life is not all sunshine, Harriet.” 

“Yes, [ know that; but you know very 
well, Julius, there are lots of days when I 
could carry a chiffon parasol if I had it.” 

NATIONAL INCUBATORS 

“Pa, does the sun ever set on the posses- 
sions of the United States?” 

“No, but a lot of trouble has been hatched 
in some of them.” 

A NEW YORK DEFINITION 

“An optimist,” said the Harlemite, ‘‘is a 
man who believes in rapid transit. A pessi- 
mist is a man who used to.” 

AN ‘“‘OPTI-PESSIMIST ”’ 
; “I think I have found out what an optimist 
ig,” 

“What?” 

“He is a man who has found out that he 
can worry m> ejjpeo _y irrational cheer- 
iulnes tha li gloom.” 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


WELL KEYED UP 

‘*Why does he make all those motions with 
his arm before he pitches the ball? ” 

‘* Those are signals to the catcher. 
men always work in concert.” , 

“Dear me! Is that the ‘concert pitch’ I’ve 
heard about so often? ’’ 

BY THE WHOLESALE 

He: “Are all J. Millionaire Crawford’s 
daughters married? ”’ 

She: ‘‘ Yes—all five of them.” : 

He: “Married some English syndicate, I 
suppose ?”’ 


The two 


THOUGHT TRANSFER 


‘* Aunt Emeline has a theory for reforming 
the world.” 

** What is it?”’ 

** Mothers ought to exchange children.” 

‘*What good would that do?”’ 

‘Mothers always have such strict ideas 
about how other women’s children should be 
raised.’”’ 





Honorary Degrees, 1899 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


D.D. 
Bell, James M., No. Leominster, New York. 
Hayley, John w. Lowell, Union Christian Coll. of Ind. 
Love, Archibald , A Albany, N. Y., amilton. 
Ph. D. 


Goodspeed, Frank L., Springfield, 


Scott, Geo. R. W., Leominster, Univ. of Berlin, Ger. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices 18 twenty-five cents. 








CONANT-—JONES—In Bradford, Vt., July 6, by Rev. 
L. H. Elliot of Waterbury, David Sloan Conant, Esq., 
and Mary Ellen, daughter of Mr. Charies Jones. 

JUST—HALL—In Crookston, Minn., July 12, by Rev. 
H. P, Fisher, Adolph A. Just, M.D., and Evelyn L. 








Hall. 
Deaths 
The aos ive notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting ewght words toaline. The 


money should be sent with the notice. 





BAKER—In Detroit, Mich., July 21 Emily Pitman Col- 
man, beloved wife of Henry E. Baker. * The heart of 
ber husband did safely trust in her.” 

BRADSHAW-—In Ann Arbor, Mich., July 8, at the 
home of his son, Rev. J. Ww. Bradshaw, Rev. John 
Bradshaw, aged 87 yrs.,8 mos. A graduate of Union 
Seminary, Mr. Bradshaw was ordained in 1851. 
held pastorates in Craven Point, Elizabethtown and 
Moers, N. Y., at the Clinton St. Ch., Chicago, and at 
De Kalb, Ill. 








THis WILL INTEREST MANY.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfgct cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 
was cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 


POTENT, curative ; pains, aches, injuries—Pond’s 
Extract. Sold only in bottles with buff wrappers. 
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FOR GOOD TEETH, 
AND TO MAKE BAD TEETH 
GOOD, USE 


















To any one who is suffering from 


ASTHMA, 


Hay Fever or Whooping Cough 


We will .send free a D eo 
small quantity of the 
new East India Specific « 
Called . 1. ce eo 0 6 

This specific is entirely different from all 
other so-called cures. he worst attack 
is relieved by two doses, and within a few 
moments. Kadi is perfectly harmless, and its 
remarkable success in the hands of the most 
eminent specialists in New York and Chicago 
is what has led us to advertise it. 

Price 81.50 per bottie, postpaid. 
THE DAsTOOR SPECIFIC CO., 
524 Broadway, New York. 
ll i i i i ia 


CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE. 


The First Congregational Church, Montclair, N. J. 
(A. H. Bradford Pastor), — about to enlarge its 
auditorium and to get a pew and larger organ, will sell 
its present instrument at a very low figure—a chance 
to secure an excellent organ at small expense. For 
information, address JoHN R. HOWARD, 47 East 10th 
Street, New York city. 


MEATLESS 
DISHES... 


A NEW AND CURIOUS COOK BOOK. Contains hun- 
dreds of Tested Recipes for Healthful and Nutritious 
Dishes WITHOUT the Use of Meats or Animal Fats. 
Mailed for 1@e. (silver). Address W. B. JONES CO., 
SILVER CREBK, N. Y. 


Dr ISAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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Headache, Constipation, Weak 9 
Digestion, Disordered Liver, and 


Beecham’s Pills have the largest sale of any Proprietary Medicine in the world. This has been 
achieved without the publication of testimonia’ 





M’S 


is. 10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 








LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg, Co., Larkin St. Buffalo, N.Y, 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN The Congregationalist, March 30th. 





“FORBID A FOOL A THING 
AND THAT HE WILL DO.” 
DON'T USE .. «2 « «© « 





SEASON 1899-1900 G AZ E’S SEASON 1899-1900 


HIGH CLASS CONDUCTED TOUR 


ROUND THE WORLD 


First party leaves New York September 27 and San Francisco October 14, by Steamship 
City of Pekin. 

Second party leaves New York Oct. 5 and San Francisco Oct. 24, by Steamship Gaelic, 
allowing choice of routes across the Western States and meeting at Yokohama. 

This Tour is guaranteed to start on the above dates. Quite a party has been secured, 
but a few vacancies are left. More time and attention have been spent than ever before to make 
this Tour more comprehensive than any that have preceded it. Both Ladies and Gentlemen 
are already booked to start on this unsurpassed Tour around the world. Send for dscriptive 
and illustrated circular. 





... ALSO... 


Oriental. Tour. London, Paris and Switzerland. 


Leaving New York October 28. 44 Days. $250. 


Mediterranean Tour. Leaving New York July 29, Aug. 12 
Leaving New York Sept. 23, Oct. 21. Aug. 26, Sept. 19. 





Further particulars gladly furnished by 


H. GAZE & SONS 


W. H. EAVES, N. E. Agt., R. H. CRUNDEN, Gen’! Mgr., 
201 Washington St., Boston. 113 Broadway, New York. 
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In about the 
same time that 
it takes a streak 
of lightning to 
flash across the 
sky, 


PONS EXTRACT 














! will relieve your 
pain, no matter 


where it is. 


Lang eect a Senne P etti I) GO MIOLE OF THE WHEAT st Food 


Sore Throat, Sore Chest, 
Coughs and all pain. NURSES RECOMMEND IT. 


The happiness which springs from perfect health is 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES. alone ample reason why you should eat little meat in 
summer, and more Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food, 
which contains all of the elements of nutrition, affords 
an easy, perfectly satisfactory and delicious substitute 
for meat. . . . . All of the wheat but the overcoat, 


At all Grocers in 2-lb. Packages. 





























